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All about us is proof that schools must 
prepare children for a new social order. 
Times are different not in degree but in 
kind. Let us consider Benjamin Frank- 
lin and his teachings, which have been 
ground into the minds of children of every 
generation since the publication of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. In view of present 
day problems, note the irony of the follow- 
ing: “We are taxed twice as much by our 


idleness. Drive thy business, let not that 
drive thee. He that lives on hope will die 
fasting. If we are industrious, we shall 


never starve. Diligence is the mother of 
good luck. Dost thou love 


A case in a Wyoming court in which an 
injunction was granted forbidding the use 
of the school auditorium for professional 
theater acts shows the danger of conflict 
between private business and the activi- 
ties of a school. The school is the property 
of everyone and it can expect little popular 
support in a controversy growing out of 
its competing with private business. When 
such a case is taken to court the school 
usually has lost, regardless of what the 
technical verdict may be. 


I hear of a conversation club—and why 
not? A project that will 





life, then do not squander 
time, for that’s the stuff 
life is made of. Sloth 
makes all things difficult, 


Nance 


COMING— 





A School Festival, by Robert C. 


teach students how to 
choose subjects for con- 
versation and how to 
make those subjects inter- 


but industry all easy. He 
that riseth late must trot 
all day. He that hath a 
trade hath an estate. Lost 
time is never found again. 
Plough deep, while slug- 
gards sleep, and you shall 
have corn to sell and to 
keep.” 


“What shall I do?’ has 
been the question of the 
graduate for some time. 
Now students have taken 
it up, and directors of vo- 
cational guidance may feel 
an urge to join the chorus 
and cry, “What shall I do, 
myself?” But we are at 
war—at war with more 
enemy forces than we 





Educational Bases of Student Par- 
ticipation in School Control, by 
Walter R. Smith 

Assembly Programs, by M. Chan- 
ning Wagner 

Dramatics for All, by Florence E. 
Mixer 

Party Decorations, 
Alrich 

National Debate Subject, Refuting 
the Negative Case, by Harold E. 
Gibson 

Peter Appears, a one-act play, by 
Dorothy M. Mead 

Other extra curricular activity 
features including non-royalty 
plays, stunts, games, money- 
making plans, news and articles 
of extra curricular interest. 


by Helen M. 








esting deserves a place in 
any program intended to 
prepare boys and girls for 
life about them..: 


To give or not to give, 
and what to give are ques- 
tions that must be an- 
swered many times by 
students and_ teachers 
each Christmas. Why not 
answer it once for all ina 
frank home room discus- 
sion? 


Club meetings should 
close naturally and not at 
the sound of a gong. Just 
a glimpse of a_ student 
group at the time of its 
dismissal is enough to 





have ever faced in military formation, and 
only the hysterical ones of us cry out, 
“What shall I do?” in time of danger. 
When an army is suddenly drafted, every- 
one does whatever is to be done—drug- 
gists dig ditches, salesmen cook meals, 
farmers chop down trees, and teachers 
drive trucks. In times of danger we must 
take hold of some task that lies near us. 
There will be a time for those who have 
studied and prepared themselves if our 
civilization does not fail before their time 
comes. 


give an experienced observer an excellent 
estimate of the success of its work. A 
nervousness and hurry-to-get away are 
unfortunate symptoms which a bell does 
not help to control. 


It seems to me that parents and teachers 
work at cross purposes. Teachers profess 
to be at work for society—the state, but 
parents who employ teachers want their 
own child to excel the neighbor’s child. 


We wish you a MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


| 
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School Publicity through Student 


Activities 


H. E. Chandler 


T THE outset it will be well for us to 
yi \ state what we mean by school public- 


ity. Because of the variety of connota- 
tions the term suggests to different read- 
ers it is difficult to secure a common 
agreement as to its meaning. As here 
employed there is no thought of using it 
in the sense that it is used in the com- 
mercial field. In business life publicity 
ordinarily is used to sell something for the 
profit of the individual or of the concern 
doing the advertising. Educational pub- 
licity is not concerned with cash sales or 
money making but is primarily a project 
in community education. Miller and 
Charles in their book, Publicity and the 
Publie Schools, have formulated a defini- 
tion which will serve the purposes of this 
discussion as well as any. They define 
it as an “attempt to improve education by 
bringing about on the part of the public 
an accurate understanding of the ideas, 
accomplishments and needs of the public 
schools.” 


There is a tendency on the part of some 
school people, particularly those who are 
highly enthusiastic about the extra-cur- 
ricular activity program, to ascribe to 
such activities the place of major impor- 
tance in the school publicity program. In 
the past five years the writer’s work has 
brought him into contact with school 
people in many communities. Almost 
without exception the school administra- 


- tors with whom he has talked have placed 


great emphasis on the winning of cups 
and trophies in athletics, debates, music, 
typewriting contests, etc. It seems to be 
the assumption that a successful showing 
in these contests is a real measure of the 
worth and success of the school program 
for that year. Investigations by Reynolds 
and Farley have shown that extra curric- 
ular activities, particularly athletics, get 
more space in community newspapers 
than any other phase of school work. In- 





cidentally, Farley found that parents and 
patrons had less interest in this than in 
any other aspect of the school program. 


It is the profound conviction of the 
present writer that the most effective in- 
strument of publicity is the program of 
the school itself. This means that there 
must be a course of study based on matters 
that are genuinely worthwhile. High 
standards must be maintained and all 
work must be well done. Children must 
be happy in their study. They must take 
satisfaction in their accomplishments. 
They must understand and thoroughly be- 
lieve in what they are doing. These are 
the things which, when understood by 
parents and patrons, establish a school 
and make it worthwhile. In the last 
analysis, they keep the administrator in 
his position and guarantee tenure to the 
teacher. 

However, there is no doubt that the por- 
tion of the school program commonly 
labeled extra-curricular does have great 
publicity value. The necessary limit on 
the length of this paper does not permit 
an extended discussion. We shall, there- 
fore, touch briefly on the publicity values 
of (1) the service aspects of the school 
club program, (2) the school assembly, 
and (3) school publications. This elim- 
inates a consideration of athletics, debate, 
dramatics, and other important activities. 
We do not need to worry about athletics. 
The local papers will take care of that. 
We can get much publicity for our debate 
and dramatic work through the assembly. 
That will be discussed later. 


School clubs ordinarily should grow out 
of the regular work of the school and 
serve chiefly as agencies to enrich class 
room study. When the patrons of the 
school really understand the purposes and 
aims of these groups, they will grow less 
hostile to what they sometimes call frills 
and fads in education. If the Good Gov- 
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ernment Club of the school sends a repre- 
sentative each week to attend the meeting 
of the local Chamber of Commerce or of 
the City Commission and asks this rep- 
resentative to report back to the school 
what took place, it will not be long until 
many of the people will realize that the 
school is concerned with practical govern- 
ment and not with book teaching only. In 
one community of Kansas a few years ago, 
a school club undertook to make a com- 
plete survey of the city’s business, finan- 
cial and industrial life. Their report 
covered in addition, the educational, rec- 
reational, social, and religious opportun- 
ities and resources of that locality. It 
was enthusiastically received by the people 
of the community and did much to build 
up an attitude of cordial good will toward 
the school and its work. At special times 
during the year, such as Christmas and 
Thanksgiving, the work done by Girl Re- 
serve and Hi-Y clubs and other student 
organizations in providing food and cloth- 
ing for needy families, in visiting unfor- 
tunate in poor houses and similar institu- 
tions, in giving parties and providing 
toys for underprivileged children at the 
holiday time, brings a fine response from 
the community and goes a great distance 
in creating a different attitude on the part 
of the public toward modern youth. In a 
number of schools these organizations 
have undertaken to sponsor definite cam- 
paigns for honesty in examinations, clean 
speech, correct English, and better school 
citizenship. In some cases they have tried 
to discourage formation of harmful habits 
such as the use of tobacco and liquor. This 
cannot but bring a favorable reaction 
from the right thinking people of the com- 
munity, and consequently, make for pub- 
licity of the right type. 

It is often possible for the musical or- 
ganizations of the school to serve 
churches, women’s clubs, business men’s 
organizations, and similar gatherings. 
Frequent opportunities are now given for 
radio broadcasting if the organizations 
are really good. Every opportunity of this 
sort provides a means of breaking down 
the barriers which have existed between 
the school and the life outside school. Not 
only do such enterprises bring a whole- 
some response from patrons, but they af- 
ford an excellent training to the pupils 
involved. It is probable that the students 
have a much greater interest in their 
school work because of the opportunities 
that come to them in this way. 


The school assembly is a sadly neglected 
opportunity for school relations work in 
most communities. There is still too much 
following of the old practice of having 
imported speakers or the town ministers 
or the principal or superintendent occupy- 
ing all of the assembly hour. Like the 
club program, the assembly should grow 
out of the work of the school. It should 
be a place where the pupils come together 
and the work of the school is interpreted 
to them through programs given by fel- 
low students. There is no reason why the 
entire assembly program should not ord- 
inarily be planned and conducted by stu- 
dents themselves. There are students who 
can lead singing, conduct devotional exer- 
cises, give talks, and direct any other ac- 
tivity that is necessary to a good public 
program. Debates on topics that really 
are of interest, one-act plays by dramatic 
organizations, short sketches by English 
classes, musical presentations by music 
classes and clubs are all enjoyed if plan- 
ned and given by students. In the small 
high school it is possible to use the as- 
sembly as an instrument for student gov- 
ernment. 

Outside speakers should probably - be 
brought in occasionally but they should be 
used only when they have something of 
exceptional merit to present and, also only 
if they are able to present it in a way in- 
teresting to the high school age. There 
is every reason why the assembly in the 
average high school should be a place 
where student opinion is built up, where 
school spirit is developed and the work 
and activity of the school interpreted to 
and understood by the student body. A 
few high schools have been reported that 
have made their assembly so interesting 
that they have anywhere from twenty-five 
to as many as one hundred adult citizens 
present for every weekly program. It is 
difficult to conceive of any other form of 
school activity that has greater possibil- 
ities for the development of understand- 
ing of the school and its work than the as- 
sembly offers. 

A third great possibility for school pub- 
licity lies in the field of school publica- 
tions. First in importance among these 
is the school newspaper. All too often it 


is a collection of worn-out news items, a 
few stale jokes gleaned from the school 
exchanges, and a column or two used by 
the editorial staff for a certain type ol 
erheap adolescent humor consisting most- 
A real 


ly of jibes at their classmates. 
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school newspaper is of tremendous value 
as an interpreter of the school to the pup- 
ils, to the supporting public, to the teach- 
ers, and to the administration. To be an 
effective educational instrument the school 
must be integrated. By that we mean that 
there must be genuine student morale. 
There must be opportunity for the devel- 
opment of genuine student opinion. Pu- 
pils must be made aware of the interesting 
things that are going on in the class 
rooms. In other words, the school must 
know its achievements, its work, its op- 
portunities, and its program. In every 
class room there happens each day inter- 
esting things that never get beyond its 
walls. These can be woven into interest- 
ing stories by an alert newspaper staff. 
The debate try-out, the dramatic club per- 
formance, the construction of interesting 
apparatus and machinery in science class 
rooms, the work of the 4-H club, the Hi-Y, 
the Girl Reserve, and every phase of the 
class room and club work make fascin- 
ating material for pupils and public alike. 

Someone has said that the greatest good 
roads problem of America is to pave the 
road which leads from the school house 
to the home. A well-planned school paper 
which portrays truly the atmosphere and 
the life of the school is going a long way 
in creating confidence in youth and show- 
ing people that they are getting proper 
value for money expended on education. 
The paper should be full of feature stor- 
ies about students and school happenings. 
These should always be true stories and 
should be based upon a program of gen- 
uine school work. The teachers benefit 
from a good school paper because it helps 
them to see beyond the limits of their own 
class room and of their own subject mat- 
ter and will develop an appreciation and 
understanding of their pupils which they 
may not get otherwise. If the adminis- 
trative officers will take the school paper 
into partnership and allow the students to 
write up stories of reports, studies, plans, 
and policies, not only will these be more 
widely read, but students themselves will 
develop a more wholesome attitude to- 
ward the administration. 

This is not the place to discuss the me- 
chanics of the school paper, but let it be 
said that it should be well-written, should 
show originality, use good English, print 
only clean humor, be well illustrated, and 
be well printed. Some high schools locat- 
ed in communities where there is no local 
paper use mimeographed papers with ex- 





cellent results. Many of these are illus- 
trated by students and carry advertising 
provided by local merchants. In a few 
instances of which the writer has know- 
ledge these papers have come to fill a real 
community need and have brought to the 
school sincere appreciation for their ef- 
forts. 

The school yearbook in about nine- 
tenths of the cities coming to the writer’s 
attention represents a wasted opportunity 
as far as publicity is concerned. In all 
too many cases it is a cheap imitation of 
a college or university yearbook. Enter- 
prising engravers and printers have taken 
advantage of the situation and have made 
much money for themselves and have done 
the schools little good in return. The 
school yearbook should have value in uni- 
fying and integrating the school. Rightly 
produced, it may mould ideals and create 
school spirit. It may serve as a record 
of some of the worthwhile achievements 
of the school. It could acquaint the pub- 
lic with education in general and show the 
progress of the local school in particular. 
The students who edit it should get from 
it real practice in life activity. It may 
serve as a working laboratory for the car- 
rying out of school projects. To make it 
serve its real purpose in the interpreta- 
tion of the school, it ought to be repre- 
sentative of the whole school and not of 
just one class. It should give training to 
the largest possible number of students. 
It should be produced at a reasonable cos. 
Too many high school annuals today cost 
as much as a college yearbook. Good il- 
lustrations should be employed, but they 
should be features showing the school it- 
self in action. From the publicity angle, 
three-fourths of the carefully posed pic- 
tures of the ordinary yearbook are utterly 
valueless. If the book shows in simple, 
graphic, and popular style the best edu- 
cational achievement of the year, if it re- 
flects the spirit and ideals of the entire 
school, it will have high value. If it con- 
sists of only the usual “literary features,” 
if it is only an imitation of the usual col- 
lege yearbook, it is wasted effort. 

Another publication is the handbook or 
school manual. Unfortunately most of 
these are written in the administrative 
office with little reference to student 
view-point or genuine student need. These 
books should in all instances be written by 
students. Not only should they be written, 
but they should be planned by students. In 
this way it is likely that the new student 
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for whom the book is intended will more 
readily understand what it is all about, 
and his parents, too, will read the book 
with greater understanding. School men 
too often forget that the average educa- 
tion of the American public goes only a 
short distance beyond the seventh grade. 
The technical vocabulary which we are 
prone to employ often is meaningless to 
the general reader, but a student produc- 
tion written by students for students will 
not be above the understanding of the par- 
ent. This book is intended to hasten the 
assimilation of new students into the 
school. It also informs parents of the 
practices of the school and of opportuni- 
ties offered to pupils. It should assist in 
the development of school citizenship and 
the integration of the new pupil in the new 
environment. Rightly done, it will go a 
long way toward achieving the purpose 
set forth in our opening paragraph of 
really informing parents as to the prac- 
tices and needs of the schools. 


Public education in America today is in 
a trying and difficult situation. Wheth- 


er it will recover from the setbacks result- 
ing from the present emergency no one 
knows. This much, however, is certain: 
Unless there is a supporting public that 
is thoroughly and reliably informed as to 
the purposes, values, needs, and ideals of 
the schools, we can expect little from the 
hands of the taxpayers. Not blind faith 
but intelligent interest is our greatest 
need. Let us tell our people the facts 
about the American public school pro- 
gram. No inconsiderable part of our story 
will deal with the program of clubs and 
activities and the role they play in train- 
ing our youth for citizenship, vocation, 
leadership, co-operation, and appreciative 
living. These must be constantly explain- 
ed and interpreted to pupils, patrons, and 
teachers. They constitute a worthy and im- 
portant part of our educational set-up and 
should, therefore, serve as excellent agen- 
cies of educational interpretation and pub- 
licity. 





H. E. Chandler is professor of school admin- 
istra ion in the University of Kansas. 


School Assemblies 


M. Channing Wagner 


4 ‘HE ASSEMBLY committee of the school 


should continually raise the question, 
“did the assembly program grow out of 
the curricular work of the school?” This 
thesis has been stated time and again as 
most important in the formulation of the 
assembly policy. 

The writer of this article was a visitor 
at a recent assembly program given by 
the Warner (Wilmington, Delaware) Jun- 
ior High School pupils under the direction 
of Miss Virginia Brown. This program 
was written and presented by a class of 8B 
pupils in history and geography. It was 
the culminating activity growing out of 
a study of a unit on “The Westward Ex- 
pansion of the United States.” This 8B 
class is taught both history and geography 
by the same teacher, Miss Brown. The 
pupils wrote the play as a part of their 
curricular work and as a result of: their 
intense interest in the development of the 
assembly program, the history and geo- 


graphy of this period of American life 
was made real and vital to them. 


DRAMATIZATION OF SCENES TAKEN FROM 
HISTORY DURING PERIOD OF TERRI- 
TORIAL EXPANSION 


CHARACTERS 
UNCLE SAM, dressed in Uncle Sam’s costume 
BOY 

BOY. Uncle Sam, can you remember the time 
when this great country of ours was just this 
size, only a strip of land between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Allegheny Mountains? 

UNCLE SAM. My boy, I remember it well. 
When this union of ours was born under the 
Articles of Confederation, the land west of the 
Allegheny Mountains was a vast wilderness 
peopled by a few fur traders, trappers, and 
pioneers. The Allegheny mountains hemmed 
our people in for almost one hundred and fifty 
years. Bu after the Revolutionary War even 
the mountain wall was not strong enough to hold 
our people back. Their indomitable spirit car- 
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ried them on and on, farther and farther west 
until the blue Pacific was reached. The story 
of the growth of our nation, my boy, reads like 
a tale from a story book. Let’s you and I to- 
gether watch this tale unfold. 


EPISODE I 
SCENE: A log cabin on the frontier in Illinois. 
Time about 1800. 
CHARACTERS 
PAUL, dressed in a Puritan suit 
BECKY, MOTHER, and AUNT, dressed in old 
fashioned dresses 

PAUL (putting wood on the fire). I wonder 
where father is now. Do you suppose he has 
gotten to New Orleans yet with his load of corn, 
wheat, and salt meat? Gee! Id like to go with 
him some day and ride on a flat boat down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans. 

BECKY. You would be scared to go, Paul. 
Remember there are Indians lurking in the for- 
ests along the river banks ready to kill us and 
steal our products. I’s a long trip, too. It will 
be almost four months before father will be back 
with us. You wouldn’t be brave enough to ride 
through that 2000 miles of wilderness back to 
Illinois. But here comes mother now. Let’s not 
talk of father any more, mother seems to have 
been worrying about him ever since he left. 
(Enter Mother) 

MOTHER. Glad you are keeping the fire 
going, my boy. The wind certainly does come 
through the chunks in these logs. I hope I don’t 
get the shakes any more. I’m tired of being 
wrapped up in shawl and blankets and always 
shaking like a leaf. No one ever had the shakes 
in my old home back in New York. It’s just 
two years ago today, child, since we left our old 
home in New York for Illinois. Your father 
had go ten the Illinois fever and wanted to move 
west, so west we came. 

BECKY. I remember the trip well, mother. 
It was on a Monday morning when we left 
Ithaca with all our worldly belongings, furniture, 
bedding, spinning wheel, loom, and crockery 
packed in one wagon. 

PAUL. I remember it, too. Father and I 
drove the cows and pigs, and it was a job to 
keep those pigs going straight. 

BECKY. Weren’t you scared when we met 
those Indians along the way. I'll never forget 
that big Indian saying to father, ‘“Bread—hun- 
gry; bread hungry.” Father gave him a loaf of 
bread but I was so scared I would have given 
him all the food we had. (Enter Aunt) 

AUNT. Good morning sister. A two mile 
walk in this morning air certainly makes one 
feel fine. Fall seems to be coming early this 
year, doesn’t it? You’re not get.ing the shakes 
again are you, Clara? 

MOTHER. Oh, no, there is so much to do 





one doesn’t get time to be sick in this country. 
Seems to me that on these plains we work from 
rise to set of sun, and yet our work is never 
done. Becky, you had better start spinning for 
you'll need a new skirt next spring. Then, there’s 
the candles to be dipped, our supply is getting 
low. Paul, go out and see if you can’t bring 
us home a wild duck for supper. (Exit Paul) 

AUNT. Sister, do you know they are going to 
start a school here at Little Fork? 

MOTHER. No—do tell. 

AUNT. Why, there’s seventeen children with- 
in five miles distance of Little Fort. They are 
going to use the log shanty six logs high that 
belonged to Mr. Boardman. They’ve cut two 
holes in it, one for a window and one for a door. 
The men folks have even made benches for the 
children to sit on. They split open the trunks 
of trees and bored holes in the ends of each 
half. In these holes they put legs. Then the 
men hewed off the tops and made them as 
smooth as could be. Pretty fine school they’ve 
made ready for the children. 

MOTHER. When does the school begin? 

AUNT. Next Monday, Mr. Wilbur is to make 
the opening prayer. 

BECKY. Then we can go to school again. 

AUNT. Some day, we’ll all be proud to think 
we were among the first pioneers to come to 
this beautiful Illinois. (Aunt sings “El-A-Noy’’) 

(Curtain) 


UNCLE SAM. When the pioneers had gotten 
to the Mississippi, they had reached the western 
boundary of our domain, the land ceded to us 
by Great Britain at the end of the Revolutionary 
War. But we Americans surmounted all ob- 
stacles and continued across the Mississippi 
river and carried our flag to the Pacific. 


EPISODE II—The Purchase of Louisiana in 1803 


CHARACTERS 

FOOTMAN NAPOLEON’S AGENT 
ROBERT LIVINGSTON JAMES MONROE 

SCENE: A small drawing room in the castle 
of Napoleon. 

FOOTMAN. Monsieur Napoleon’s secretary 
will see you in a moment, messieurs. 

(Enter Secretary) 

AGENT. Monsieur Livingston and Monsieur 
Monroe this is indeed a pleasure. 

LIVINGSTON. How do you do? We come 
as represen atives of our country, the United 
States of America. We have been advised that 
your Honorable Napoleon has acquired from 
Spain, Louisiana and the port of New Orleans, 
The American people are’ desirous of obtaining 
the island of New Orleans, for it is through this 
port that ihe produce of our western lands must 
pass. We have been authorized by our govern- 
ment to offer you $2,000,000 for this piece of 
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territory. We realize that you will need time to 
consider our offer. If it will be satisfactory to 
you we will call tomorrow to hear your decision. 

AGENT. I will take the matter up with Mr. 
Napoleon at once. Good day. 

LIVINGSTON and MONROE. Good day. 

SCENE II 
TIME: Next day PLACE: In Duke’s office 
(Livingston and Monroe alone in office) 

LIVINGSTON. This note from President Jef- 
ferson makes me realize the importance of get- 
ting New Orleans for the United States. Listen 
to his very words: “The cession of Louisiana by 
Spain to France works most sorely on the United 
States. There is one single spo‘, the possessor 
of which is our natural and habitual enemy. It 
is New Orleans, through which the produce of 
three-eights of our territory must pass to mar- 
ke...” (To Monroe) I do hope our mission will 
be successful. 

(Enter Agent) 

AGENT. Gentlemen, you are early. 

MONROE. We finished our other engage- 
ments sooner than we expected. Has the Hon- 
orable Napoleon decided to accept our offer? 

AGENT. The Honorable Napoleon has con- 
sidered seriously your proposition. He has di- 
rected me io offer you not New Orleans alone, 
but all of the Louisiana Territory. The price 
he sets on this vast tract of land is $15,000,000. 

LIVINGSTON (to Monroe). It seems to be 
a case of taking all or no-hing. Shall we accept? 

MONROE. Accept. 

LIVINGSTON. We accept your offer. As rep- 
resentative of the United States of America we 
will purchase Louisiana Territory for the sum 
of $15,000,000. (Signs papers) 

MONROE. I consider this the greatest act of 
my life. 

(Curtain) 

UNCLE SAM. When the United States bought 
Louisiana many of the people thought we had 
purchased Texas too, for Texas was a part of 
Louisiana when Spain owned this vast region 
between the Mississippi river and the Rockies. 
But it was not so, Texas remained a part of the 
Spanish empire in North America. When Mex- 
ico declared its independence of Spain, Texas 
was made a Mexican province. In the struggle 
of Texas for i:s independence, the Alamo will 
always be remembered. 


EPISODE III—The Alamo 


SCENE: In the Alamo, an old Spanish Mis- 
sion, in San Antonio, Texas. 
TIME: 1836. 
CHARACTERS 
DOLORES, a Mexican Senorita 
MARIA, her mother 
COL. WILLIAM TRAVIS 


DAVID CROCKETT 
JAMES BOWIE, a scout 
SANTA ANNA 
GUARD 

SINGING VOICE 
MESSENGER 

SCENE I: The Colonel’s headquarters within 
the Alamo. Voice is heard singing “Andalusia.” 

SCENE II: The Colonel’s headquarters with- 
in the Alamo. 

TIME: Hour before dawn. 

The conversation between the characters has 
been omitted but they they told the story of the 
battle raging between Sania Anna and the 
American troops. At the end Santa Anna comes 
in after having conquered the fort. 

(Cur .ain ) : 

UNCLE SAM. The cry “Remember the Ala- 
mo” led the Texans to victory. The Texans un- 
der the leadership of Sam Houston, met Santa 
Anna in the battle of San Jacinto and defeated 
and des.royed the army. Texas became inde- 
pendent. In 1845, the lone star state of Texas 
entered the union and became one of the many 
stars in our field of blue. As soon as Texas en- 
tered the union, the United States sent an army 
under General Zackary Taylor to occupy the 
land between the Rio Grande and the Nueces 
River. 

EPISODE IV—War with Mexico 
CHARACTERS 
GENERAL TAYLOR 
MESSENGER 
AMERICAN SOLDIER 
MEXICAN SOLDIER 
4 STAFF OFFICERS 

SCENE I: Place: On the banks of the Rio 
Grande. Time: 1846. 

AMERICAN SOLDIER: This is American 
soil. Our boundary extends as far south as the 
Rio Grande river. 

MEXICAN SOLDIER. /You’re wrong, this 
land belongs to Mexico. Our boundary is as far 
north as the Nueces river. 

AMERICAN SOLDIER. I know you are 
wrong and General Taylor is ready to prove it. 

MEXICAN SOLDIER. I warn you that you’re 
on Mexican territory and you had better get off. 
Santa Anna is ready to defend this land. 

(Soldiers march away as curtain drops.) 

SCENE II: General Taylor’s headquarters. 
Distant firing has ben heard. 

MESSENGER (saluting) General, Captain 
Green’s scouting force has been attacked by the 
Mexicans. Several men were killed and the rest 
wounded or captured. 

GENERAL TAYLOR (addressing staff) Gen- 
tlemen, the Mexicans have shed American blood 
on American soil. Headquarters must know of 
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this. Have your troops ready to march at an 

instant’s notice. The Mexicans have brought 

on war. (Officers depart, General Taylor writes 

orders and gives them to the messenger.) 
(Curtain) 


UNCLE SAM. Two years of war. While the 
Mexican war was raging in the southwest, an- 
other boundary was being settled peaceably in 
the nor.hwestern part of our country. 


EPISODE V—Oregon Country 
PLACE: In Washington Time: 1846 


CHARACTERS 
MR. GRAY, American 
MR. MARTIN, Englishman 
(Enter Mr. Gray) 

MR. GRAY. Mr. Martin 

MR. MARTIN. Yes. Sit down. 

MR. GRAY. My name is Gray. 

MR. MARTIN. I’m pleased to know you Mr. 
Gray. And what, may I ask brings you here? 

MR. GRAY. I represent the people living in 
the Oregon Territory. 

MR. MARTIN. I see. 

MR. GRAY. Well, as you know our two coun- 
tries made a treaty in 1818 that we would joint- 
ly occupy this disputed district, leaving to the 
future the question of the location of the bound- 
ary. 

MR. MARTIN. Yes, I have heard that there 
are about 6000 Americans living there. 

MR. GRAY. Yes, and there are a good manv 
British fur traders there too. As yet, these men 
have planted no real settlements, but prepara- 
ions have been made by some of them to bring 
a part of English farmers from Canada. The 
American pioneers have suffered great hard- 
ships in order to reach and occupy this land, 
and now feel alarmed at the prospect of facing 
rivals from a foreign country; they are there- 
fore anxious to know cer.ainly whether or not 
they are living on United States territory. I 
have been sent by the Federal Government to 
make a permanent trea y with Great Britain 
and settle this question of ownership at once. 

MR. MARTIN. M’mmm. And what are your 
terms? 

MR. GRAY. Our government claims the land 
as far north as the parallel of 50 degrees, 40 
minutes, and we base this claim on three facts: 
(1) In 1792 Captain Gray discovered the Colum- 
bia river and named it. (2) In 1805 Lewis and 
Clark explored this river from source to mouth. 
(3) In 1811 Americans established the fur trad- 
ing post of Astoria. 

MR. MARTIN. On the other hand Great 
Britain declares that so much of Oregon as lay 
between Alaska and the Columbia river right- 
fully belongs to her, for the reason that it was 
discovered by Sir Francis Drake, and af.erwards 


visited by the English explorers, Cook, Vancou- 
ver, and Mackenzie. 

MR. GRAY. The slogan of the people is 
“Fifty-four forty or fight.” 

MR. MARTIN. Well, now, Mr. Gray, I think 
that this situation can be settled by other means 
than warfare. There (hands him paper) how 
is that? 

MR. GRAY. 49 degrees. That is each sacri- 
ficing a little land. Very well. (Signs it.) 


(Curtain) 


UNCLE SAM. In 1848 the Mexican war came 
to a close. Mexico ceded to us the territory 
known as California, and our country reached 
the Pacific. 

Singing of “Oh, Susanna” by a pupil. 

Such an assembly emphasizes the tre- 
mendous opportunity that the school has 
to develop interest in and to explore the 
various departments of the school to the 
school. 


PERSONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


The first objective as given in the re- 
port of the committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Schools is that of 
health. It is the writer’s judgment that 
more stress should be given to this ob- 
jective. It is believed that more atten- 
tion can be given through assembly pro- 
grams. 

Such a program should have as its pur- 
pose an appreciation of the importance 
of good health and physical fitness; to in- 
still ideals of happy, sane and safe living; 
and to develop within the child appropri- 
ate health habits and attitudes. 


A Talk, “The Importance and Value of 
Personal Health” ................ Pee ted A Pupil 
Presentation of a Health Code. (This 
code should come about as a result 
of discussions in the home rooms.) 
Health Play, ‘“Healthland Flier.” This 
play is published by the National 
Dairy Council of Chicago and pro- 
vides for interesting stops at “Play 
Meadows”, “Orange Valley”, “Long 
Sleep Mountain”, etc. 
Health Heroes — Roosevelt, Florence 
Nightingale, Grenfell, Pasteur, and 
OABEU 5c. Sensi ne ee A Pupil 
“Value of Community Health’—The 
federal, state and city agencies for 
eee cee cane Deas ioee A Pupil 


It is suggested that this program be 
followed up in the home room by the de- 
velopment of sets of health slogans, rules, 
mottoes, and quotations. 
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STYLE SHOW PROGRAM 

On every hand today we are hearing 
criticism of the special subjects in our 
school curriculum. These activities are 
being called, “Fads and Frills.” It is, 
therefore, fitting that the school should 
lend every effort to dispel these fallacies 
through a constructive school program. 

One of the departments which is re- 
ceiving its share of criticism is the Home 
Economics. It is perfectly obvious that 
cooking and sewing and allied subjects 
play a very important part in the eco- 
nomic and social life of our country and 
when we realize that in so many homes 
girls and boys are receiving very little in- 
struction in these practical arts it becomes 
very necessary for the school to do what 
it can in preparing the young people for 
present as well as after school life. 

It is suggested that during the first 
week of December every school give an 
appropriate school assembly program on 
this very important school subject. 

It is the writer’s belief that such a pro- 
gram can easily grow out of the daily work 
in the classroom. A type of program 
which is interesting as well as instructive 
can be given in the form of a “Style 
Show.” In these days of economic stress 
a great deal of attention should be given 
to methods of dress, how to buy material 

1 make clothing in the most attractive 
manner. The following program is sug- 
gested for assembly use. 

Orches ra selection 
“The Purpose of our Style Show’”’—by a 

girl who would give the objectives, 

to give ideals and practices in the 

selection and making of suitable 

and appropriate clothing and millinery. 
“What Type of Clothing Shall Girls 

Wear io School’—given by a girl 

pupil. As this girl describes the 

various types of clothing, girls 

dressed appropriately in clothing 

which they have made will wal'x 

across the stage to serve as i_Justra- 

tions for the idea which she presents. 
“What Type of Clothing Shall We Wear 

on the Street”—by a boy and girl 

with illustrations as above. 

“Historical Show of Old Styles’. This 

might well include examples of 

dress of the early periods of history 

as well as the “Gay Nineties’. It 

should consist of a resume of the 

developments of styles throughout 

the world’s history. 

“What Type of Clo-hing Shall We Wear 


to Parties and Dances’ (more or 

less formal dresses for the junior or 

senior banquet, party, reception, etc.) 
Closing song by the school 


We would suggest that this assembly 
program be followed up with discussions 
in the various home room units of the 
school. In fact, all assembly programs 
should be followed with discussions and 
comments in the home room. 

The writer observed a very interesting 
assembly program on “Headdress.” The 
following program is suggested. 


“The Place of the Hat in Correct Dress” 
—by a pupil. This presentation can 
be dramatized and should consist of 
choosing a hat, study of line, ma- 
terial and color and the relation to 
hair, complexion and dress. The 
speaker could use a number of hats 
which would bring out points in the topic. 
“Methods of Wearing and Placing the 


ka wate eee he Iapconctennicioes A Pupil 
“Materials Used by the Hatmaker in 
the Die OF TIRs” eso eceesc lnk A Pupil 


Pageant—showing the devolpment and 
history of the hat. 
“Where Styles in Hats Come From” ........ A Pupil 
A Talk—by a competent person on 
“Vocations in the Field of Millinery.” 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


The approach of the Christmas season 
finds this country in the fourth year of 
the depression. We believe that there 
has been considerable improvement in the 
economic status of thousands of people. 
It is therefore pleasant and profitable for 
us to pause in our regular order of things 
and enter into the spirit of Christmas. 
Joy and happiness will come to many 
homes by virtue of the celebration ob- 
served in the schools of this land. 

There is a wealth of material in the way 
of Christmas stories, Christmas plays, 
Christmas poems, and Christmas games 
which can be presented with varied pro- 
grams in school assemblies. 

The writer has recently read Chapters 
X, XI, and XII of “Ben Hur” by Lew Wal- 
lace. This portion of the story is devoted 
to the story of the birth of Christ and is 
one of the finest stories of this great 
event. A story of this type furnishes a 
wide scope of interesting material for an 
assembly program. 

It is fitting from time to time that a 
history of the Christmas holiday be given 
to pupils. We would suggest that you 
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turn to “World Book,” edited by M. V. 
Shea, Volume III, page 1370, for a very 
excellent presentation of the history of the 
Christmas holiday which can readily be 
adapted for an excellent assembly pro- 
gram. 

Secondary school literature will fur- 
nish us with splendid material in the way 
of Christmas stories. The following stor- 
ies can be readily adapted for assembly 
use: Henry VanDyke, “The First Christ- 
mas Tree;” Washington Irving, ‘The 
Sketch Book;’” Charles Dickens, ‘‘Christ- 
mas Carol; Kate Douglas Wiggin, “The 
Bird’s Christmas Carol.” Many other 
stories could be added to this list. 

What could be more appropriate than 
an assembly devoted entirely to Christmas 
poems. Many schools have given excellent 
assembly programs of this type. As the 
Christmas season approaches papers and 
current magazines contribute liberally to 
Christmas poems. 

The following poems are suggested for 
your approval and use: Josiah Gilbert 
Holland, “A Christmas Carol;’ H. H. 
Bashford, ‘“‘Lullaby in Bethlehem;” James 
Russell Lowell, “The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal and the Leper;’” Eugene Field, “Jest 
’Fore Christmas; Cecil Frances Alex- 
ander, “The Adoration of the Wise Men;” 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, “Kris Kringle.” 

Sponsors of assembly programs will be 
able to add many more to this list of splen- 
did poems for commemorating the spirit 
of Christmas. 

We should not overlook the opportunity 
of those plays and pageants which fit so 
admirably into Christmas Day celebra- 
tions. Madeline Demarest Barnum in 
“School Plays for All Occasions” has pre- 
sented a number of short plays which are 
suitable for performance by children in 
the junior high school. “Everybody Hap- 
py” is a Christmas play suitable for as- 
sembly use. 

The Americanization Department of 
the Wilmington Public Schools presented 
a very interesting program on “Christmas 
in Many Lands.” It was given in the 
form of stories, each one describing and 
depicting the celebration of Christmas in 
many foreign countries. The writer rec- 
ommends this type of play or pageant as 
particularly successful for assembly use. 

One of the junior high schools gave an 
excellent dramatization of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s “The Bird’s Christmas Carol.” 
This dramatization can be made very in- 
teresting and humorous. 


The following Christmas Day program 
is suggested for use in your assembly. 


Orchestra Selection—Medley Overture, 
“Beneath the Holly” 

Song by the school—‘Silent Night” 

Paper by a pupil—‘‘Why We Observe Christmas” 

Orchestra Selection — “Kingdom of 
Peace” by Prevelyan 

Play or Pageant—‘“Christmas in Many 
Lands” (In connection with this 
play or pageant it is suggested that 
carols appropriate to these lands 
be used during the presentation) 

Recitation—A Christmas poem 

Song—Boar’s Head Carol 

Recitation—The Spirit of Giving 

Closing selection by school and orchestra 


Before this program home rooms will 
have devoted time to the various phases 
of Christmas. This activity in home 
rooms will tend to develop a greater ap- 
preciation of the assembly program. 


M. Channing Wagner is assistant superinten- 
dent of schools of Wilmington, Delaware. His 
book, Assembly Programs, is a widely known 
and an immensely popular one. Arrangements 
have been made by which this outstanding au- 
thority on assemblies will give School Activiiies 
readers a complete outline of assembly programs 
each month. 





It might be the contention of some that 
since it is impossible to construct exact 
scales for the measurement of character 
and because no measure even approxi- 
mately correct can be made we should 
abandon the attempt to plumb such an 
“airy” thing. To this we can reply that 
we already crudely measure it. This is 
done by practically every individual 
throughout his life of all with whom he 
comes in contact. -I just came from a drug 
store where I made a small purchase for 
the first time. I entered into a short con- 
versation with the proprietor and I per- 
haps roughly, but I did it, formed an esti- 
mate of his “square dealing.” Any rough 
judgment of a person’s character is a 
measure. Since this is an inevitable prac- 
tice in human relations, it is the part of 
wisdom to develop more exact methods. 
The development and the application of 
character scales should help define more 
clearly the nature of character and ulti- 
mately lead to better practices im securing 
its training even if perfection is not 
reached.—Edgar Mendanhall. 














The Negative Case 


Harold E. Gibson 


RESOLVED: That the United States should adopt the essential features of the 
British system of radio control and operation. 


HE FIRST analyses of the debate ques- 

tion for this year is likely to give the 
debater the impression that there is only 
one side to the question, and that that one 
side is the negative. It is perfectly true 
that the uninformed person probably 
would not see any reason for debate in our 
question as he is perfectly satisfied with 
the American system of radio broadcast- 
ing. This popular contention that there 
is no need for a change in the control of 
radio broadcasting cannot be borne out, 
however, when we actually study the con- 
ditions as they exist today. It is also true 
that the negative has two advantages in 
this debate. The first is the natural ad- 
vantage that always goes to the negative, 
namely that of ambiguity. By this we 
mean that the affirmative have their 
stand given to them by the question, and 
in this particular question the wording 
carefully guides and limits their argu- 
ments. This is not true of the negative, 
as they have as many methods of offense 
and defense at their disposal in this de- 
bate as their fertile brain can devise. The 
second negative advantage that immedi- 
ately presents itself is that of public opin- 
ion. It is a fairly well known fact that 
the average American radio listener is 
well satisfied with the American system 
of radio broadcasting. 


The negative should not become over- 
elated because of these two surface ad- 
vantages. They should remember that 
this subject was designed to create hotly 
contested debates, and that it certainly 
has the possibilities of doing just that 
thing. In the actual debate these surface 
advantages will soon disappear. The 
judge of your debate will realize the ad- 
vantage always going to the negative, and 
he will make you work a little bit harder 
to win because of it. The judge will also 
not be making a decision on public opin- 
ion on the question, but upon your ability 
as a debater. When you look at the ac- 
tual status of the negative debater he ends 
up with practically no advantage in this 
debate. 


The affirmative enter this debate with 
their stand clearly given them by the 
wording of the question. They must de- 
fend the adoption of a plan of radio con- 
trol in this country similar to the system 
of Great Britain. They may be able to 
avoid some of the more intricate points, 
and leave out some of the petty difficul- 
ties of the British plan, but in order to 
establish their case they must defend the 
essential features of the British Plan. 
This is not the case with the negative. 
They have the technical advantage of be- 
ing able to take any one of a number of 
stands. They have this advantage as they 
can approach the subject in any manner 
which seems the most effective to them. 
They can use good debate strategy 
throughout, and this strategy must be met 
by the affirmative as best they can, while 
they in turn are presenting a case that 
should be thoroughly familiar to the neg- 
ative debaters. When the negative knows 
in advance the limitations of their oppon- 
ents they should prepare some deadly at- 
tacks. 

The points of exceptional strength for 
the negative are: (1) They know that 
the affirmative must present a plan hav- 
ing government control; (2) That a large 
license fee must be collected upon every 
receiving set; (3) That a certain rather 
large percentage of this listeners fee goes 
to support the radio stations, and that an- 
other portion goes directly to the govern- 
ment; (4) That a system of school broad- 
casts must be arranged for under this 
system if it is to be adopted in the United 
States. 

When the negative knows that the af- 
firmative must present these essential 
features in order to establish their plan 
it would be foolish for the negative to 
neglect to prepare to meet these argu- 
ments for the adoption of the essential 
features of the British system. When the 
negative is preparing to meet the essen- 
tial features of the British plan a com- 
mon mistake will often be made of giving 
too much preparation on meeting the 
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smaller and non-essential points. Care 
should be taken to avoid these points. 

In order to be able to properly uphold 
the negative case the debater must have 
the following minimum preparation. 
(1) He should know exactly how the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting system works; (2) He 
should know how the English collect their 
fees, and be able to explain what difficul- 
ties they run into in their collection of 
fees; (3) A thorough knowledge of the 
workings of the radio broadcasting com- 
panies of this country is an _ essential; 
(4) An analysis of the attempts at edu- 
cation by radio and its attending success 
in this country should be common know- 
ledge; and (5) the debater should have 
available all material showing how the 
British system is accepted in England, Is 
it popular with the people? Are the 
people satisfied? What do uninterested 
experts who have visited England think 
of their system? 

One of the best methods of preparing 
to meet the arguments of the opposition is 
self questioning. Make out a list of all the 
possible questions that the opposition 
might ask you. There will of course be 
some that will be difficult to answer. 
These questions may be difficult in the 
early part of the season, but think how 
much more difficult they will become later 
in the season when they are asked by an 
opposing debater who keeps repeating the 
question time after time. It is this type 
of questioning that makes debating worth 
while. You have been presented with a 
problem which you must solve or your op- 
ponent will win the debate. When it is 
presented to you in this form there is only 
one thing left for you to do and that is to 
find a successful answer. 

You will find that you are fairly well 
prepared for a debate if you have found 
an answer for every question that your 
opponent is liable to ask you. The method 
most effective is to first ask yourself the 
question. Then make out an answer to 
the question that is so logical that neither 
you nor the other members of your squad 
can find any mistakes of fact or logic in 
it. When you have done this you are 
ready to meet any opponent on the issues 
that have been prepared in this manner. 
If you follow the same procedure for 
every question your opponents will never 
find you unprepared. These minimum 
essentials must be mastered by the nega- 
tive debater before he can hope to make a 
creditable showing. 


The measure of greatest strength to the 
negative is the versatility with which they 
can prepare and present their case. This 
is an advantage, because if the negative 
is a bit novel in the preparation of their 
arguments they will make it impossible 
for the affirmative to anticipate their ac- 
tions and thus prepare a rebuttal to meet 
their arguments. Below will be found 
five different stands that can be taken 
and defended by the negative. The suc- 
cessful defense of any one of these stands 
wil! insure a victory for the negative. 

(1) The present system of radio con- 
trol should be retained, but drastic 
changes in government regulation, edu- 
cational programs, and limitations of ad- 
vertising must be made. 

(2) Admit that some of the proposals 
of the affirmative are all right, but that 
the licensing of receiving sets is a great 
enough evil to keep us from adopting the 
British system in its entirety. 

(3) The present system is satisfactory 
if minor changes are made. 

(4) The affirmative plan may solve 
some of our problems, but it will cause 
even greater evils such as over taxation, 
etc. 

(5) Admit that all but one of the es- 
sential features of the British should be 
adopted, and fight the debate out on this 
basis. 

OUTLINE OF FIRST SPEECH 
I. Introduction. 

A. Answer the affirmative attack on 
the present conditions in radio 
broadcasting by showing the great 
amount of satisfaction the Ameri- 
can Public gets from our system. 

B. Define all terms of the subject not 
defined by the affirmative; and 
point out all places where the af- 
firmative and negative differ on 
the definition of terms. 

C. State the issues of the debate for 
the negative: 

1. The present conditions in 
radio broadcasting in the 
United States are very sat- 
isfactory. 

2. The system of broadcasting 
in Great Britain is not suc- 
cessful. 

3. Even though the British 
system may work for some 
nations it will not work suc- 
cessfully in the United 
States. 


(NOTE: Not over one-third of the first 
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speakers time should be consumed in the 

routine work detailed above.) 

II. There is no need for a change in 
American radio broadcasting as it is 
very successful. 

A. What defects do exist in the 
system are being gradually elimi- 
nated. 

B. As far as economic policy goes the 
American system has been the 
most successful in radio history. 

C. The American System has made 
the radio available to a larger per- 
centage of the people than the 
system of any other nation. 

D. At the present time 12.5% of all 
radio time is for educational pro- 
grams. 

OUTLINE OF SECOND SPEECH 

I. The system of broadcasting of Great 
Britain is not successful. 

A. The British broadcasts are de- 
signed by a group who force their 
beliefs upon the rest of the people. 

B. The British system has proven it- 
self to be unsound financially. 

1. It increased the taxation 
burden of the people need- 
lessly. 

2. Such a system of finance 
greatly limits the number 
and quality of the radio pro- 
grams. 

3. It taxes the poor as well as 
the rich. 

C. The British system will tolerate 
the broadcasting of nothing but 
accepted viewpoints. 

1. Any thing of a controver- 
sial nature is barred. 

D. The British system has had harm- 
ful effect socially. 

1. Saps the efficiency of the 
radio. 

2. Tends to keep before the 
people only the accepted 
governmental viewpoints. 

E. Governmentally owned radio sta- 
tions are timid about taking up 
new ideas. 

OUTLINE OF THIRD SPEECH 

I. Even though the British system might 
work in some countries it will not be 
successful in the United States. 

A. It would not work financially as 
It would take approximately $16 
for the first annual installment 
from every receiving set to pay 
the expenses. 

B. It would be practically impossible 


to collect the fees. 

C. The public opinion of this coun- 
try is in favor of the present 
system rather than against it. 

1. We demand entertainment, 
while the British system is 
very weak on its entertain- 
ment programs. 

D. The cultural programs of England 
would find very little reception in 
America. 

II. Summary of the negative case . 

A. Restate the issues of the negative. 

B. Show what each negative speaker 
has done. 

C. Show how the negative have re- 
futed the affirmative case. 

D. Take the major affirmative argu- 
ments one by one and show how 
the negative have met and defeat- 
ed them. 

E. List and compare the authorities 
of both sides pointing out the ad- 
vantage the negative has from the 
use of good authorities. 

EFFECTIVE DEVICES OF STRATEGY 

AND HOW TO USE THEM 

USE OF QUESTIONS 

One of the effective methods of strategy 
that is particularly useful to the negative 
debater is the use of questions. In order, 
however, to be extremely effective ques- 
tions in debate must be asked in a scien- 
tific manner. By that, we mean questions 
should be asked by the first negative 
speaker and that each succeeding negative 
speaker should demand answers to the 
questions until the affirmative have either 
answered, or attempted to answer the 
questions. As soon as an attempt has been 
made to answer the questions the next neg- 
ative speaker should point out as clearly 
as possible how these answers have 
strengthened his case. The debater should 
always remember in asking questions to 
avoid any questions that might react 
against his own team. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

1. If the people of the. United States 
want educational programs, why have 
their programs that have been presented 
by the colleges and universities been such 
failures? 

2. Would the affirmative be in favor 
of adopting the British plan in spite of 
the fact that popular opinion is very 
strong against changing our system? 

3. What would be the amount of the 
listeners fee in this country? 

4. How many stations does the affirm- 
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ative expect to operate? 


5. What would the affirmative do with 
the equipment and the capital invested in 
radio stations, which under their plan 
would have to be junked? 

DILEMMAS 


A dilemma is a method of strategy used 
in debate. A debater asks a carefully 
worked out question of his opponent. The 
question is so cleverly worded that it has 
two obvious answers either one of which 
will be detrimental to the case of the op- 
position. 

Ask the affirmative: Do you propose to 
have the government take part of the lis- 
tener’s fee for the operation of the gov- 
ernment? 


IF THEY ANSWER YES: The affirmative 
have proposed that we take money from 
the listener’s fees to run the government. 
They have possibly forgotten the great 
geographic difference between England 
and the United States. They forget that 
the United States has 34 times the area 
of Great Britain, yet only 3 times the 
population. They forget that our nation 
extends over four time zones. And yet 
we have only three times as many radio 
receiving sets as England. This would 
mean that we would have approximately 
five times as much expense if we would 
adopt their system, and only three times 
as much revenue. If the government is 
to take a share of the listeners fee it would 
make the fee so high that it would become 
an excessive tax. 


IF THEY ANSWER NO: The affirmative 
have stated that they will use all of the 
money from the listeners fee for pro- 
grams. In doing this they have clearly 
evaded the question for it is an essential 
feature of the English plan that at least 
40% of the money collected goes for gov- 
ernmental purposes. They cannot hope 
to establish their case and evade this im- 
portant issue. 


SLOGANS TO BE USED BY THE NEGATIVE 

1. Why adopt an untried plan when 
the present plan is satisfactory? 

2. The plan of England is unpopular 
in that country. It is foolishness to adopt 
a failure when we are satisfied with pres- 
ent conditions. 

WASTING THE OPPONENTS TIME 

You may successfully waste your op- 
ponents time by (1) Challenging his ex- 
planation of the terms of the subject. 
(2) Demanding in detail how every part 
of the English plan will be put into effect. 
(3) Making the affirmative defend 
minor points that are not essential to the 
establishment of the affirmative case. 
ASSUMING THE CASE OF THE AFFIRMATIVE 

The negative can greatly strengthen 
their case by preparing their first speak- 
er to talk in an extemporaneous manner 
at the beginning of his speech. The pur- 
pose of this procedure is to steal the case 
of the affirmative. He can do this suc- 
cessfully by agreeing with the first af- 
firmative speaker in every one of his pro- 
posals but one. In other words, if the 
affirmative proposed the British plan with 
governmental control, listeners fees, no 
political speeches, and money going to the 
government, the negative can successfully 
adopt every one but one of these proposals. 
The negative should devote much time in 
nointing out just how they have accepted 
these proposals of the affirmative. This 
system of attack will usually catch the 
affirmative off guard, and make their fu- 
ture speeches which were intended to 
prove their case, useless. They are use- 
less because they have been admitted in 
their entirety by the negative. If their 
points have been accepted by the negative 
their effectiveness will be ruined and the 
average affirmative speaker will not know 
what to do. 





This is the fourth of a series of debate articles 
by Mr. Gibson. A fifth will appear next month. 


Making Christmas Toys 


S. T. Newton 


;OR A NUMBER of years the Winnipeg 


Tribune has conducted an “Empty 
Stocking” fund campaign with the idea of 
providing toys for children whom Santa 
Claus might miss. During the last two 


years the need for food was so pressing 
that the Winnipeg school boys and girls 
undertook to supply toys so that a portion 
of regular Tribune funds would be avail- 
able in buying hampers for families tem- 
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porarily out of work. Early in Novem- 
ber, the Empty Stocking manager of the 
Tribune met with the Industrial Arts and 
Technical teachers when a short construc- 
tive program was planned. 

A number of teachers and pupils of an 
inventive turn of mind submitted original 
toys and a selection was made from these. 
Assembly and full size detail drawings 
were made in the drafting rooms. Tem- 
plates and the necessary jigs were then 
made in the various shops. 

A list of the materials needed—lumber, 
sheet metal, nails, paints, lacquers, etc., 
was made. The Tribune appealed for do- 
nations—mostly waste products—and was 
soon in possession of the necessary sup- 
plies. 

It was arranged that the high school 
boys should get into action first and get 
out most of the parts of the various toys 
and that the boys in the manual training 
rooms should assemble, paint and decorat2 
many of them. It worked out that more 
than sixty per cent of the toys were com- 
pleted in the high school shops and many 
manual training shops organized to put 
through their own jobs on a factory basis. 
All wheels, however, were made in the 
high school shops and provided the chief 
incentive to the younger boys as they could 
not see 100 nice, shiny wheels not being 
used. 

The prime requisite of any toy is that 
it will move. This made necessary the 
making of some 20,000 wheels and these 
were for the most part made in the two 
machine shops. 


In making all the toys, production meth- 
eds were followed: In making a simple 
dump truck, there were no less than 33 
separate operations and generally two 
boys were assigned to each operation. 
Even in making such a simple part as a 
wheel there are fourteen operations, with- 
out counting ‘the operations needed in 
making the cutters, jigs, etc.: 

1. Planing one edge of the board 
straight. 

2. Ripping the lumber into 3 inch 
strips. 

3. Planing one face of each piece. 

4. Planing all boards to a thickness of 
Ye inch. 

5. Drawing center lines. 

6. Measuring and spotting centers of 
wheels. 

7. Boring holes for the axles on the 
drill press. 
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8. Cutting one side of the wheel on the 
drill press. 

9. Cutting the opposite side of the 
wheel on the drill press. 

10. Polishing the wheels on a buffer. 

11. Giving the wheels a thin coat of 
shellac. 

12. Putting on under-coater. 
°138. Giving one or two coats of one hour 
enamel. 

14. Giving hubs and tires an extra coat 
of colored enamel to harmonize with the 
color of the body. 

One thousand dump trucks were made 
in one machine shop and for these the fol- 
lowing material was used: 

100—sheets 51x24 inch silicon steel 
from discarded cores of transformers, 
used for the truck bodies. 

500—feet of 1g inch wire for dumping 
mechanism. 

160—board feet of pine for wheels. 

160—board feet of pine for chassis. 
4,000—1!4 inches box nails for axles. 

4,000—1%% inch washers for hub caps. 
5,000—pins for fastening hood and cab 
in place. 

30—feet 7-64 aluminum wire for 
rivets. 

It was decided to construct a large 
number of a few varieties of toys, rather 
than a great number of different kinds, so 
that factory methods could be followed 
and as a general rule, the pupils in each 
room confined themselves to the making 
of one kind of toy. In one manual train- 
ing room, 200 locomotives were built by 
the junior high school boys. The wheels 
made in the high schools were attachea 
and the whole locomotive beautifully dec- 
orated by the girls. Each of these sturdy 
locomotives had eight wheels and was cap- 
able of carrying 250 pounds. Five hun- 
dred delivery vans were made and decor- 
ated by a group of boys in one high school 
who were out of work. In one wood-turn- 
ing room 300 rolling pins and an equal 
number of skipping ropes were made. Al- 
together over 6,000 strong useful toys 
were made and in addition nearly 2,000 
used toys were donated by older boys, re- 
conditioned and made as “good as new,” 
in the school shops. 

Toy making was confined to a two 
weeks period, and before the middle of 
December the work was completed and the 
Tribune arranged a big exhibition in the 
new Civic Auditorium of the work done 
by the. boys and girls as well as the toys 
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repaired by unemployed members of the 
community who willingly gave their ser- 
vices for this purpose. 

One might ask, “‘Does not this work in- 
terfere with the general routine works of 
the shops?” Not at all, very little time 
was taken from the regular work. In fact 
it stimulated interest as nothing else 
would, and besides it was a distinct ad- 
vantage, in that it gave the boys fine 
training and experience in getting out 
work on a factory basis and this was as 
enlightening to them as the great General 
Motors exhibit at the World’s Fair. 

In every vocational and high school, the 
problem of giving classes experience in 
production work on a factory basis of suf- 
ficient magnitude to be convincing is a 
difficult one. The general run of work in 
high school shops does not give much op- 
portunity for the development of foreman- 
ship qualities in the boys. It does not 
give them an opportunity to work out 
plans whereby 25 to 30 boys work smooth- 
ly on one project. It does not give them 
sufficient on one job to enable them to 
develop speed and manipulative skill. It 
does not give them the thrill of seeing a 
job started and finished in a brief spac2 


of time. Toy making meets the situation 
and does no harm to industry, in fact we 
are convinced that in Winnipeg more toys 
were sold than would have been the case 
if 1,200 boys had not been making new 
toys and repairing old ones. Stores sell- 
ing toys gave liberal donations of paints, 
hardware and toys, broken in transit, for 
repair, and even loaned toys to the teach- 
ers to be used in developing new ones. 

Needless to say, more time is taken up 
in preliminary plans than in actually mak- 
ing toys. That is why the toy-making 
project should be got under way shortly 
after school opens in the fall so that the 
actual construction of the toys can start 
in the middle of November and finish two 
weeks later. It is an undertaking that 
is well worth while and will bring joy to 
the hearts of a great many boys and girls 
who otherwise might have a lonesome 
Christmas through no fault of their own 
or their parents.—School Progress. 





Patriotism has been stressed not in the 
direction of making our nation better, but 
rather joining in thanks with the Pharisee 
that we are not as other men.—John Guy 
Fowlkes. 














THE NEW LEISURE CHALLENGES THE SCHOOL 


“It is not,” says Dr. John H. Finley in his foreword to “The New Leisure Chal- 
lenges the Schools,” an academic dissertation. It is one Aristotle would approve.” 


This volume, which school authorities everywhere are welcoming with keen 
interest, represents the findings of a study made by Eugene T. Lies of the staff of the 
National Recreation Association with the cooperation of the National Educa ional 
Association, of the part schools are playing in training for the use of leisure. It dis- 
cusses program content for leisure-time education through physical education, read- 
ing and literature, dramatics, music and hand-craft, nature study, social training and 
opportunities, and extra-curricular activities. It tells of the opportunities provided 
by schools for after-school hours, vacation time and for non-school youth and adults. 
Definite examples are given, concrete experiences cited, situations analyzed, and 
principles applied. 


The book is challenging not only to school authorities, but to all community groups. 


PAPER BOUND, $1.50 CLOTH BOUND, $2.00 


National Recreation Association. 
315 FOURTH AVENUE 
N E W YORK eis & 


























Who’s Who 


in Extra Curricular Activities 


. H. JORDAN—A decade ago, even 


progressive educators were not able 
to list in their departments of education, 
such a course as “Extra-Classroom <Ac- 
tivities,” which appears in the Cornell 
University summer session catalog, 1933. 
Dr. R. H. Jordan, who offers the course, 
includes athletics, dramatics, publications, 
school finance, music, debate and school 
clubs, in this study, and offers seminar 
attention to individual problems of grad- 
uate students. 

Significant too, is the fact that such a 
course is taught by the chairman of the 
summer session at Cornell—an educator 
who for twenty years was a high school 
man, and speaks with authority on high 
school problems. No idle theories—Dr. 
Jordan’s utterances on extra curricular 
matters—but tested convictions from a 
score of years’ experiences. 

In 1889, Dr. Jordan finished high school 
in St. Joseph, Missouri—his birthplace. 
In ’93 he took his B. A. at Yale; in 1918, 
his M. A. He completed his doctorate in 
the University of Minnesota six years lat- 
er, and in the same spring, received an 
honorary M. A. from Dartmouth. 

His professional progress was steady: 
high school teacher and director of ath- 
letics in St. Joseph Central “High” for 
seven years; principal from 1904 to 1911. 
Then West High School in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, was under his principalship 
from 1911 to 1917. For two years he 
taught education and rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The next two years 
Dartmouth College was proud to count Dr. 
Jordan in her education department. 
Since 1921, he has been in the department 
of education in Cornell University. 

Athletics took first place in Dr. Jord- 
an’s interest while he was in secondary 
educational work, with publications and 
dramatics close behind. During the years 
of university tenure, he has made a con- 
spicuous contribution to the study of col- 
lege fraternities. The emphasis has been 
upon the matters of scholarship, chapter 
tutors, and the like. His activity in this 
field may be seen by these committee 
memberships: (1) Scholarship Committee 
of the National Interfraternity Confer- 


ence; (2) Chairman of Committee on 
Chapter House Tutors, same organization ; 
(3) Chairman of the Permanent Commit- 
tee on Scholarship of Phi Gamma Delta 
fraternity for the past seven years; (4) 
Faculty Sponsor and Secretary of the 
Board of Directors of the Cornell Chapter 
of Phi Gamma Delta; (5) Founder and 
first national president of the Kappa Phi 
Kappa Professional Educational Fratern- 
ity; (6) Present National Councilor and 
Faculty Sponsor of their Cornell Chapter ; 
(7) Faculty Sponsor for four years of 
the Cornell Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
National Education Research Fraternity ; 
(8) Former President of their Minnesota 
Chapter, and recipient of the honor key 
of the fraternity; (9) on the Cornell Ad- 
visory Committee, one of three faculty 
members chosen by the fraternities to 
vvork with the Interfraternity Council. 

If this is a breath-taking array of com- 
mittee responsibilities, read further, that 
Dr. Jordan in 1930 made to the Phi Gam- 
ma Delta fraternity a report on scholar- 
sip which was distributed by the Nation- 
al Interfraternity Conference to all pres- 
idents and deans of colleges and univers- 
ities in United States; and that his report 
in 1932 on Chapter House Tutors has 
been widely reprinted. 


Ten books (and revisions) are listed 
to the credit of this educator, and articles 
and studies that are legion. 


When we examine his views on extra 
curricular practices, we find the balance 
we would expect from the years of ripen- 
ing experience Dr. Jordan has undergone. 
In other words, he still considers the cur- 
riculum more fundamental than the extra 
curriculars. He feels that we must train 
teacher-leaders by having them partici- 
pate under guidance, and really study the 
principles involved in extra curricular ac- 
tivities. 

Also he feels that only a combination 
of class work and the extra curriculum 
can insure the realization of the present 
day objectives of public school education. 
The two great needs for student participa- 
tion are (1) recognition of individual dif- 
ferences and their sacredness; (2) the in- 
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tegration of the student body through 
well-planned group activities. 

Dr. Jordan, by the way, has for twelve 
years been a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Cornell United Religious 
Work. He undertakes this “extra curric- 
ular” activity quite apart from his sched- 
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ule, conducting lectures and _ institute 
courses for students and teachers of re- 
ligious education. 

Small wonder, is it not, that this edu- 
cator confesses he has slight time for his 
three major hobbies—golf, hunting and 
fishing !—A. G. 


Christmas Dreams 


Nell Kirkpatrick 


A Play in One Act--One Scene 


FOR TWO BOYS AND TEN GIRLS 
TIME—45 MINUTES 


Characters 


Mrs. DORRANCE, weathly widow of mid- 
dle age 

PHILLIP, cast-off son of Mrs. Dorrance 

ALICE, Phillip’s wife, a seamstress 

LITTLE PHILLIP, son of Phillip and Alice 
(Child of three of four years) 

NorA MurRPHY, Irish laundress 

CELESTE, French maid 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS, girl of fourteen 
years 

HAPPY MEMORIES and KIND THOUGHTS, 
two girls of ten years, should be same 
size. 

KIND WorpDs and KIND DEEDS, two girls 
of eight, should be same size 

CHARITY, girl of four to six years 

Costumes 

Mrs. Dorrance, home dress. good ma- 
terial, suitable for middle-aged woman of 
wealth. 

Phillip, street suit, not new but neat. 
He is pale from illness. 

Alice, dark dress, smart and simple. 

Child, fairly well dressed. 

Nora, print dress, large apron, shabby 
coat. heavy shoes, shawl or scarf over- 
head. 

Celeste, maid’s uniform and cap. 

Spirit of Christmas, white dress, silver 
trimmings, wand with star at end. 

Happy Memories, soft green. 

Kind Thoughts, soft blue. 

Kind Words, soft lavender. 

Kind Deeds, soft yellow or apricot. 

Charity, bright rose. 

(Use tarleton or crepe paper for these 
dresses. Colors should blend in group. 


All spirits carry wands.) 

Entire action takes place in living room 
of the Dorrance home. If available use 
living room drop. Curtain with center 
opening may be used. All entrances and 
exits center except spirits who appear 
from behind screen, and retire to that po- 
sition to await closing song. Fireplace is 
easily arranged with boxes and brick 
paper. 

The songs suggested in this play may be 
changed to others with Christmas theme. 
“Hark the Herald Angels Sing,” sung in 
front of curtain following prologue would 
be effective. 

PROLOGUE 
Dear friends, tonight we present to you 
An old, old theme and a plot—nvt new. 
But as long as the Spirit of Christmas 
lives 
To spread the Heavenly glory, 
As long as man his service gives 
To tell the wondrous story, 
So long shall hearts be born again 
To join the universal strain, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men. 
Christ is born in Bethlehem.” 

Scene I—Living room of Dorrance 
home. Afternoon of December 24. 

Mrs. Dorrance wanders aimlessly about 
room, yawns, pauses at table (R), picks 
up book, goes toward chair (LC), faces 
audience to speak. 

Mrs. DORRANCE. So! Another Christ- 
mas is upon me. Ugh! how I hate it. Of 
all the dull uninteresting days of the 
whole year, Christmas is the worst. Peo- 
ple rush about buying expensive and un- 
suitable presents for someone they care 
nothing about; toys and candy for chil- 
dren who break the toys and make them- 
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selves sick eating candy. Everybody gets 
the fever of buying and those who can 
not afford it are the most reckless of the 
lot. Alice, my seamstress, has been sav- 
ing for weeks to buy her invalid husband, 
a bathrobe. I doubt if he is really ill— 
lazy more likely. Nora, the laundress, is 
buying toys and a Christmas tree for her 
seven children, and they will all half starve 
next week to make up for it. I am quite 
sure Celeste is:saving that beautiful eve- 
ning dress I was foolish enough to give 
her, for her younger sister to wear to 
a ball. Even the Lattimers whom I in- 
vited to spend Christmas day with me, re- 
fused because they must be with the chil- 
dren on Christmas. I imagine that is 
about the only time they do see them. 
Janet Lattimer never misses a party or a 
club meeting. Christmas! Bah! (Sits 
in chair, LC. Enter Celeste C.) 

Mrs. DORRANCE. Well, Celeste? 

CELESTE. Eet is that Mees Alice desires 
to speak with you, Madame. 

Mrs. DORRANCE. Very well, Celeste. 
Tell her she may come in. (Enter Alice C) 

ALICE. It is not quite five o’clock, Mrs. 
Dorrance, but I have finished the dress, 
and may I not go now” It is Christmas 
eve, you know. I will gladly make up the 
time later. 

Mrs. DORRANCE (ungraciously). I sup- 
pose you may. Let me see the dress. 
(Rises, examines the dress critically. 
Alice appears ill at ease—starts to speak, 
hesitates.) 

ALICE. Mrs. Dorrance, I—I—would 
you advance me a few dollars? I know 
you prefer to pay monthly, but times are 
so hard— 

MRS. DORRANCE. And you want to buy 
gimcracks for Christmas, I suppose. It 
was understood that you were to be paid 
by the month as are the other servants 
and I see no reason for breaking my rule, 
in order that you may have money to 
waste. 

ALICE. Is money wasted that buys food 
for the hungry, warm clothing and medi- 
cine for the sick, and provides a bit of 
harmless pleasure for a baby just one day 
in a long dreary year? I would be so 
grateful, Mrs. Dorrance. 

Mrs. DORRANCE. No! You should have 
saved something out of last month’s check. 
(Turns toward LC) 

ALICE (indignantly). Save! Save! 
What do you know about saving? I knew 
you were hard, but I thought everyone be- 
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came at least human during the Christ- 
mas time! Oh, IJ see it is useless to talk 
to you. (Exit Alice. Celeste follows to 
door, pats Alice’s shoulder and gives her 
money. Alice refuses, then accepts, thanks 
Celeste, goes on out C. Exit Celeste. En- 
ter Nora. Mrs. Dorrance turns to face 
Nora.) 

Nora (cheerfully). The top o’ the day 
to ye; Ma’am, and a Merry Christmas. 

Mrs. DORRANCE. You too, Nora? I 
should think you are old enough to be done 
with such foolishness. 

NoRA. Foolishness, is it? Now, Mrs. 
Dorrance, ye do be jokin’. Christmas is a 
time to forget all foolishness,—the unkind 
feelin’s, the hard work and the cold. ’Tis 
a time to remember when we wuz children 
ourselves, and how we watched for Santy 
and the Christmas tree that wuz a fairy 
tale come true. ’Tis a time to remember 
the holy Babe in the manger and the star 











Es 
Idridge Entertainment 
for School Activities 


“THE PERFECT ASSEMBLY” 
by George M. Savage, Jr. First pub- 
lished in Player’s Magazine, this assem- 
bly satire is easy to present—and a riot 
of fun. 8 copies required, price 25 cts. 
“The Perfect Assembly” was received 
with loud enthusiasm in chapel. Stu- 
den s, faculty and cast had plenty of 
laughs and fun.” 
Rena Calhoun, Georgetown (Ky.) 
College. 
“AUDITORIUM PLAYS AND STUNTS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS” 
A useful book for the entire year. 
Price 75 cts. 
“JUNIOR HIGH AUDITORIUM BOOK” 
Full of helpful Junior High material. 
Price 75 cts. 
“BRIGHT BITS FOR BANQUETS” 
A book you need every year. 
Price 50 cts. 
“CLEVER SPEECHES FOR ALL OC- 
CASIONS” 
For busy people. 
Price 75. cts. 
And Thousands Of Fine Plays; Long, 
Short, Royal_y, Non-royalty, Etc. Com- 
plete description in the free catalogue. 


“The House That Helps” 


Eldridge Entertainment 


House, Inc. 
Dept. S. 
Franklin, Ohio —and— Denver, Colo. 
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that led the wise men. More than all it 
is a time to remimber the poor and the 
helpless and lind a bit of cheer. 

Mrs. DORRANCE. I suppose that is a 
hint for charity. I subscribe te organized 
charity— 

NorA (very indignant). Charity is it 
now! Niver a cent of charity does a Mur- 
phy accept, but we have an illegant Christ- 
mas and we niver are so poor but that we 
have something to give to thim that has 
less than we. 

Mrs. DORRANCE. Oh, Nora, how could 
anyone be more needy than you? You 
have so many children and Mike is out of 
work half the time. Here are the two 
dollars I owe you for today’s work. I do 
not know why I pay you this way, when 
I pay all the others once a month. For 
that matter I wonder that I employ you 
at all. Certainly I do not allow any one to 
speak to me as you have done. (£atends 
money to Nora as she speaks. Nora lays 
hand kindly on Mrs. Dorrance’s arm as 
she replies.) 

NoRA. Sure, Mis’ Maggie, ’tis because 
of the old times, before gold had harden- 
ed ye so—when ye lived in the cozy little 
home and Nora came to help ye with the 
washin’. When yer husband lived, God 
rest his soul, who wuz so proud of ye, and 
when Master Phillip— 

Mrs. DORRANCE. Not that name, Nora! 
You know I have no son. 

Nora. And ’tis yer own fault thin, the 
more shame to ye. A likelier bye than 
Phillip niver stepped the sod. And why 
did ye put him out from yer life? 

Mrs. DORRANCE. He made his own 
choice. He chose to marry a nobody— 
the daughter of a day laborer. 

NoRA. She were a leddy if iver I seen 
one—as dainty and purty as a picture. 
Cud ye know how— 

F Mrs. DORRANCE. Nora! Do you know 
er? 

Nora. Me? Faith and how should I 
be knowin’ her. I meant cud ye see thim 
both now ye might forget somethings and 
be happy once more. 

Mrs. DORRANCE (coldly). That will be 
quite enough, Nora. You may go now. 

Nora. Yes, I’ll be goin’ I will, and leave 
ye to yer foine house that brings ye no 
joy, yer sarvints that toady to yer face 
and make fun of ye behind yer back, and 
to yer memories of what ye might have 
had if ye weren’t so proud and cold heart- 
ed. Bad cess to ye, Maggie Dorrance. 
(Exit Nora C. Enter Celeste C.) 


Mrs. DORRANCE. Well, Celeste, I pre- 
sume you too are wishing to join in some 
Christmas merrymaking. 

CELESTE. Oui, if Madam will permit. 
Eet is the holy Christmas, is it not? Me, I 
shall return early to see that Madame is 
comfortable for the night. Eet is only 
that I would see the little sister— 

Mrs. DORRANCE. In the dress I gave 
you, I suppose. 

CELESTE. Was it not mine then if to me 
you give it—no? 


Mrs. DORRANCE. Celeste! you forget 


yourself. (EHait Celeste, haughtily. Mrs. 
Dorrance sits LC, opening book.) Well, 
at least I shall have a little peace. The 


servants are getting worse every day and 
I shall have to let some of them go. But 
Nora is a perfect laundress in spite of her 
sharp tongue and Alice can copy a French 











Educators — Physical Edu- 
cators — Intramural 
Directors 


Attention! 


Can you answer these questions? 

What part does intramurals play in the 
general scheme of education? How is the 
health examination used in the intramural 
program? What would make an excellent 
curriculum for the average small high 
school in intramurals? Describe point 
systems for home rooms, classes, hobbies, 
and individuals. What would you do for 
facilities for intramurals if the varsity used 
them all the time? How would you fi- 
nance the intramural program. Describe 
methods used in classifying boys for com- 
petition. What can be done in the noon 
hour intramural program? What can the 
restricted individuals (heart cases, etc.) do 
in the intramural program? 


These and hundreds of other questions 
are answered in the new book. 


Intramural Activities 


Their Organization and Administration in 
the Junior and Senior High School 
by Robert E. Lindwall,. Intramural Super- 
visor, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 


Send $1.00 to above address by check, 
money order, or cash. 
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model with the skill of an artist. As for 
Celeste, she is a treasure indeed. Per- 
haps when Christmas is over they will 
remember their places better. (Reads, 
yawns, goes to sleep.) 
(Enter Spirit of Christmas. Stands back 
of Mrs. Dorrance’s chair.) 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 
I am the Spirit of Christmas 
Born of an angel’s song 
That floated o’er Judea’s hills 
Joyfully borne along 
By shepherds who with glad refrain 
Welcomed the Savior’s birth. 
“Glory to God in the Highest, 
Peace and Good Will on earth.” 
(Waves wand over Mrs. Dorrance who 
without waking gestures with hands as 
if to push away Spirit of Christmas.) 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. She has shut me 
out of her heart for so long I shall have 
to enlist the aid of my little friends. 
(Waves wand—enter Happy Memories, 
Kind Words, Kind Deeds.) 
SPIRITS (all together) You called us, 
Gentle Spirit, we have come. 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 
I need your aid to cheer a dreary home. 
What do you offer in your happy art, 
To rest a weary soul and heal an ach- 
aching heart? 
HAPPY MEMORIES. 
Sweet memories of Christmas days 
I bring—of stockings hung 
By cheerful fires; of happy lays 
Of Yuletide, softly sung. 
Of parents kind—a little boy 
Who on glad Christmas morn, 
First heard the tale of angel’s joy 
When Christ the Lord was born. 
(Waves wand. Mrs. Dorrance smiles.) 
KIND THOUGHTS. 
I follow Happy Memories 
And kindest thoughts I bring 
Of friends and those who joyfully 
Brought heartfelt offering. 
Of love and kindly wishes dear 
For a Christmas gay, and a glad New 
Year. 
(Waves wand) 
KIND WorDs. 
When hearts are filled with memories 
sweet 
They needs must tell their happiness. 
Kind words I bring to help complete 
Their joy—as they kind thoughts express. 
(Waves wand) 
KIND DEEDS. 
The kindest words without kind deeds 
Are but an empty idle boast 


And he who fills another’s needs 
With willing heart counts not the cost. 
(Waves wand) 

Mrs. DORRANCE (Rubs eyes, wakens 
slowly. Spirits step to backstage.) I have 
had such a happy dream. But ah, it was 
indeed a dream. I am still alone. I wish 
—TI had not spoken so sharply to everyone 
this evening. And I wish—Celeste—would 
come (closes eyes again, Spirits return to 
position.) 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 

Can we not rouse her? Must we fail’ 
Why is our art of no avail? 
(Enter Charity—stands in front but 
slightly to one side of chair.) 
CHARITY. 
I am the very least of all 








Exclusive Party Helps 
Inexpensive Table Decora:ions 
Costumes for Rent 
Party Favors 
For replies please send stamped envelope. 


MRS. HELEN M. ALRICH 


Phone 288 736 Mass. St. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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The Country Teacher 


| H. H. Bailey, Editor and Publisher 
7 Altamont, Illinois 
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| For Teachers Who Are Leaders 
As All Teachers Should Be 


Tells Teachers How to Teach 
Now in its Fourteenth Year 
$1.50 per Year 
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The spirits, yet the greatest one. 

Without me, nothing can be done. 

And at the blessed Christmas time, 

’Tis I the hardest heart can move. 

Sometimes I am called Charity 

But ah, my name is really Love. 

(Waves wand over Mrs. Dorrance who 

slowly wakens. Spirits retire behind 
screen singing, “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem.’’) 

Mrs. DORRANCE (smiles, sits quietly un- 
til song is finished). Oh, how beautiful! 
The dear old song brings back happier 
days. Nora was right. Christmas should 
be a time of joy, of giving freely, of shar- 
ing with others. If I could find Phillip 
how gladly I would welcome him and call 
his wife my daughter. I believe Nora 
knows more than she would tell me. (Rises 
from chair and speaks determinedly.) I 
shall go to her tonight and force her to 
tell me if she knows where Phillip lives. 
(Enter Celeste C). 

CELESTE. Ah, Madame, you have not 
retired, no? Eet is to beg your pardon 
that Celeste have returned. One should 
never speak the harsh word at the Christ- 
mas season. 

Mrs. DORRANCE. It is quite all right, 
Celeste. I was the one— 

CELESTE. Not so, dear Madame. (Enter 
Nora C). 

Mrs. DORRANCE. Sure, Mis’ Maggie, I 
cud find no joy in the Christmas glee at 
all, at all, thinkin’ of the harsh words I 
said to ye. So I have come back to ask 
ye to forgive the hasty tongue and to wish 
ye from the bottom of me heart a merry 
Christmas. 

Mrs. DORRANCE (abruptly). 
you know where Phillip is? 

Nora (startled). Me? How should I 
be knowin’? 

Mrs. DORRANCE (humbly). Oh, Nora, 
please if you know, tell me. I must know 
—I must see him. 

NorA. Now may the holy saints be 
praised! But I promised— 

Mrs. DORRANCE. Then you know? (En- 
ter Alice and child—should wear outdoor 
wraps.) 

ALICE. Dear Mrs. Dorrance, I am so 
sorry I parted from you in anger. I had 
no right to speak as I did. 

Mrs. DORRANCE. You had every right, 
my dear. (Looks at child with interest.) 
Is that your child? Nora! Am I dream- 
in”? Does he look like~— 

NorA. Sure, and why not? (to Alice) 
Ye may till her now. She but the moment 


Nora, do 


ago, was beggin’ to know where ye were. 
(Goes to door, beckons.) 

ALICE. Yes, he is mine, and he looks 
—I think—like (Enter Phillip, removes 
hat as he enters. Celeste carries out hat, 
returning immediately.) 

Mrs. DORRANCE. Phillip! 

PHILLIP. Mother! (They embrace— 
Mrs. Dorrance draws Alice to her and car- 
esses child.) 

Mrs. DORRANCE. Alice! My dear daugh- 
ter, and this lovely child of whom I knew 
nothing. Nora, Nora! How can I thank 
you? Something tells me you have be- 
friended my boy, while I, his mother have 
refused him in his desperate need. 

PHILLIP. Nora is one of God’s own 
angels, Mother. 

NorA. Hush yer blarney, Master Phil- 


lip. Do I be lookin’ like an angel now? 
ALICE. And Celeste is a dear, dear 
friend. 


NorRA. Ye have yer family now, ma’am, 
so I'll be goin’ home to Mike and the chil- 
dren. God bless ye. Goodnight. 

Mrs. DORRANCE (goes to door with 
Nora, shakes her hand). Goodnight, Nora. 
A very happy Christmas to you and yours. 
(Returns to group, directs Celeste to take 
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ANYTHING IN ENTERTAINMENT 


Plays Skits 
Minstrels Carnivals 
Banquets Pageants 

Toasts Stunts 


IN ANSWER TO A WIDE DEMAND 


EXPRESSION SERVICE 


NOW 


LENDS 


All Types of Entertainment Material 
A Small Fee for One-week Loan 


A Service That Saves 
BECAUSE 
You find what you want before you buy it 


EXPRESSION SERVICE 


1211 Oread Avenue Lawrence, Kansas 
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Alice and child’s wraps. As Celeste exits 
C with wraps and returns, Mrs. Dorrance, 
Phillip, Alice, and child go to fireplace. 
Phillip and Alice on divan, Mrs. Dorrance 
kneels between them and child who sits 
on low chair. Celeste puts room to rights, 
removes chair from LC to LB.) 

CELESTE. The little one and the others, 
they will remain for the night, Madame? 

Mrs. DORRANCE. Yes, yes, Celeste. Will 
you see that beds are prepared? 

CELESTE. I shall be most happy, Ma- 
dame. 

Mrs. DORRANCE. And Celeste, would 
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you like to spend the night with your 
sister? 

CELESTE. Madame is very kind, I thank 
you. Goodnight and a Happy Christmas 
to all. (exit Celest C). 

Mrs. DORRANCE. I had not thought I 
should ever be so happy again. The Spirit 
of Christmas and all her helpers must be 
abroad tonight. They have taken the 
hardness from my heart, and I am at peace 
with the whole world. (Enter spirits 
from behind screen position. Sing “Sil- 
ent Night.” Group at fireplace join.) 

(CURTAIN) 





























ILLEGAL USE OF COPYRIGHT MATERIAL IN 
BOOKS 

In the past two years there has 
been a startling increase in the use of lit- 
erary property without the permission of 
the author or the copyright owner. Pro- 
fessors and teachers lift pages, in some 
cases even chapters, from copyrighted 
books and duplicate them for distribution 
to students, without realizing that this 
practice is unethical and illegal and a def- 
inite handicap to the future production 
of scholarly work. 

Tne federal copyright laws give to the 
author (or publisher if he is the copy- 
right owner) “the exclusive right to print, 
reprint, publish, copy, and vend the copy- 
righted work.” Copying without specific 
permission from the copyright propri- 
etor is contrary to the law and the 
person who uses book material without 
authorization is liable for prosecution. 

Often teachers who duplicate material 
for distribution to students are thought 
less of the rights of the matter but in so 
doing they are violating the law and doing 
grave wrong to authors and publishers. 
Copyright control is granted authors not 
for the sole purpose of selfish aggrandize- 
ment, but to encourage research, author- 
ship, and publishing initiative and invest- 
ment. 

Since so many members of the teaching 
profession are authors themselves, they 
should understand that the practice of 





copying books, if applied to their own 
books, would necessarily cut down their 
Loyalties and would also be unfair to the 
publishers who have thousands of dollars 
invested in producing the books. New 
books could not be brought out if they 
were not accorded copyright protection, 
and all civilized countries recognize this 
and safeguard literary property.—Journal 
of the N.E.A. 





The Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association finances its own athletic ac- 
cident insurance. Other state associa- 
tions, notably Indiana, Iowa and Ohio, 
have made arrangements with insurance 
companies to carry the risk. Individual 
high schools in various parts of the coun- 
try have been buying protection direct 
from insurance companies. This is usually 
paid for by the parent of the insured, act- 
ing under the advice and with the co-op- 
eration of the school. 





O’SHEA WARNS TEACHERS OF BAN ON YULE 
GIFTS FROM PUPILS 

Public school teachers were warned not 
to accept Christmas gifts from their pup- 
ils, in a circular sent to schools throughout 
the city by Superintendent William J. 
O’Shea. . Dr. O’Shea cailed attention to 
the Board of Education by-law which pro- 
hibits “collections of money from pupils 
for any purpose,” unless express permis- 
sion is given by the board. 
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“No teacher or pupil shall be permitted 
to contribute toward any gift of testimon- 3 ‘h 
ial to a principal, teacher or superintend- ea tre: 
ent or other school officer, nor shall money 
or any other thing be in any case collected, & School 
taken or received from a teacher or pupil 
for the purpose of presenting a gift or a A Magazine of Creative Dramatics 


testimonial,” the by-law reads. 





Otto E. Pruitt, president of Pruitt In- Teachers Association 
corporated, rebuilders of office machin- 
ery, located at 172 North LaSalle Street, tert f D 
Chicago, is pioneering in a special type of Quar erly oO rama 
movement to help people of limited means 
to get an education during the present 
times of unemployment and curtailed edu- 
cational opportunities. He set aside two 
entire floors of his building for the ac- 
commodation of fifteen hundred students Subscription two dollars a year 
in a free course in shorthand, typewriting, Sample Copy on request 
and general office training. This work is 
under the direction of Warren Hall, auth- 
or of the United Shorthand Simplified ANNE NORWOOD, Bus.ness Manager 


Devoted to the interests of the Drama as an 
educational force in school and community 


System. This school has been crowded to 857 Cass Street - - Monterey, California 
capacity every day since its opening in 
September. 

















WHEN WINTER COMES 


There’ll be stormy days when children 
must play indoors 








Don’t let school spirit lag. Don’t let discipline become a problem. 
Don’t let health suffer from tired nerves. 


Order a Combination Game Board 


Carrom, Crokinole, and 55 other games that give 
employment without monotony, fun without 
noise, and exercise without disorder. 


GAMES THAT LAST WITHOUT GROWING OLD 
Many fascinating games can be played on either side of this board. It 
comes complete with 72 pieces for playing checkers, carrom, crokinole, etc. 
Sturdily built of three-ply maple; markings for the different games are 
attractively stenciled on the playing surfaces. Size of board about, 29 
inches square. Regular $6.00 value. Our cash price to schools while they 
CEE en Pee : eS pet 
Above price is F. O. B. Topeka 


THE SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Stunts and Entertainment Features 


For Programs, Banquets, Assemblies, and Money-Making Projects. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE CANDY SALE 





Loie E. Brandom 





As a means of raising funds for neces- 
sary expenses an up-to-date candy sale is 
one of the most satisfactory ways for 
young people’s classes, committees, or or- 
ganizations. The sale may be held in con- 
nection with athletic activities, entertain- 
ments, or socials without extra overhead 
expense. Cost of the materials must be 
considered, but these may be donated. 
Many sales of home-made candy are ama- 
teurish. 

For an up-to-date candy sale a sugar 
fondant forms the foundation for nearly 
all the candies furnished and the young 
people will have lots of fun making the 
stock-in-trade themselves. 

Put one pound of sugar (two cups) in- 
to a saucepan, add half a pint of water, 
and stir over the fire with a wooden pad- 
dle until the sugar is dissolved, not an in- 
stant longer. With a soft cloth wipe the 
crystals from the side of the saucepan for 
if they are allowed to fall into the syrup 
they will cause granulation. The syrup 
must boil without stirring or motion until 
it will form a soft ball when dropped into 
ice water. As soon as this stage has been 
reached pour the syrup on a very lightly 
greased meat platter. Watch the syrup 
carefully; when it is cool enough to bear 
your finger begin to stir rapidly and con- 
stantly with a wooden paddle until a thick 
white, creamy mass is formed. Dust a 
board with confectioner’s sugar; take the 
mass in your hands and knead it as you 
would bread; it will soon become soft and 
smooth. Put this into a bowl and cover 
closely with a piece of damp cheesecloth. 
Do not make more than one pound at a 
time. This will stand nicely for twenty- 
four hours or more before making it up 
into the different kinds of candy.- 


ENGLISH WALNUT CREAMS. Knead half 
a pound of fondant until creamy and add 
a few drops of vanilla extract. Have 
ready halves of English walnuts. Take a 
piece of fondant the size of a marble, roll 
in the hand, place in between two halves 
of the walnuts, press together and stand 
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aside to harden. Blanched almonds may 
be used in the same way. 

CREAMED DATES are simply dates with 
the stones removed and the spaces filled 
with flavored and colored fondant. 

COCOANUT BALLS. Take a piece of va- 
nilla fondant, work into it as much shred- 
ded cocoanut as it will take and still admit 
of being moulded. Roll into balls about 
the size of an ordinary marble, and lay 
them on waxed paper to dry before dip- 
ping them in chocolate. These are also 
good if the chocolate coating is not used. 

NUT BALLS. Take all the broken pieces 
of nut kernels; chop them up, mix with 
fondant the same as the cocoanut, and 
roll into balls about the samé size. 

CHERRY DROPS. Roll vanilla fondant into 
small balls, place on waxed paper and 
press down a little with the tip of the 
finger. When dry dip in chocolate and 
press a piece of candied cherry lightly 
on the top of each. 

Fondant may be colored by working 
into it a few drops of any kind of pure 
coloring matter. Powdered chocolate may 
a'so be worked in the same way. 

MAPLE CREAMS. Mould maple fondant 
into any shape desired and dip either in 
maple or white fondant melted. 

If attractive booths are used for the dis- 
play of the candies, and the sweets are 
arranged on pretty trays with dainty lace 
doilies, the up-to-date candy sale is sure 
to realize a sum for its promoters. 





FOCTSTOOLS FOR GIFTS 





Industrial art classes can make these. 
Anyone can sell them. 

Your materials are five clean syrup 
tins, 114 yards gay cretonne, two yards of 
red blazer cord, and some waste material, 
such as clean rags for stuffing. 


Place the four tins around the center 
one, and keep in place with a string, fill- 
ing in between the cans with your stuff- 
ing, and putting some on the top for pad- 
ding. 

Cut two round pieces of the cretonne 
for top and bottom, and a strip to go round 
the sides, keeping all in place. 


Sew the sides to the top and bottom, 
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finishing your seams with the cord. A 
bow or tassel is good where the ends of 
the cord join. 





AN IDEA FOR GIRL RESERVES’ FUNDS 





Like every organization under the sun, 


Girl Reserves need ways and means for 


making money. 

Near Christmas time the girls can make 
these little favors, and sell them some Sat- 
urday afternoon at a local department 
store. Materials are 14 yard of gauzy ma- 
terial like tulle or mull, a dime’s worth of 
lavender, and half a yard of rosebud trim- 
ming. Cut the material into oval-shaped 
pieces, and tack around an inch and a half 
from the outside edge. Just before fin- 
ishing, pour lavendar into the little center 
and tack the rest of the way. Sew the 
rosebud trimming over the tacking, and 
put a little bow where the trimming joins. 
These will cost but little and they can be 
sold for a good profit. It is pretty to use 
two tones of tulle, and combine them in 
each novelty. 





THERE AIN’T NO SANTA CLAUS 





V. Helen Fox 





Characters 
MIKE, Mary, SANTA CLAUS 
Time: Christmas Eve Place: Anywhere 
(Mike and Mary are seated in opposite 
chairs, he reading, she sewing.) 

Mary. Well, Mike, it’s Christmas eve 
again. 

MIKE. That’s not my fault. 

Mary. You said it! Nothing that’s 
really good could be your fault! 

MIKE. Well, if you can see anything 
good in all of this you-give-me-a-present- 
and-I’ll-give-you-one stuff, you’re better 
at mental athletics than I am. 

MARY. Oh, now, Mike, be reasonable— 

MIKE. Yeah, be reasonable! I have to 
pay for all the presents, don’t I? 


MARY (mockingly). Why Mike, of 
course you don’t. Santa Claus brings the 
presents. 


MIKE. Santa Claus! Who said there 
was a Santa Claus? 

Mary. I did. Only you didn’t believe 
me. (Much noise offstage) Goodness! 
What’s that? 

MIKE. My, my, maybe the baby has got 
hold of a machine gun again! 

(Enter Santa Claus on a stick horse.) 


SANTA CLAUS. Whoa, Alviry. Greetings 


from the north pole and all points south! 

MARY (aside to Mike). Well, who left 
the gate open? 

MIKE. Mary, 
things. 

SANTA CLAUS. 
know who I am? 

MIKE. I'll bite. Who are you? 

Mary. Now don’t tell us you’re the 
Prince of Wales. I just couldn’t bear it. 

SANTA CLAUS. My dear children, of 
course I’m not the Prince of Wales. I am 
the one and only Santa Claus—Saint Nick 
in person. 

Mary. You wouldn’t kid us, would you, 
mister? 

SANTA CLAUS. I couldn’t, lady. But this 
is no kidding. I can prove that I’m Santa 
Claus. Here’s the whiskers (takes off 
false whiskers) there’s the horse (points 
to broomstick). 

MIKE. You can’t fool us. 
drives reindeer, not a horse. 

SANTA CLAUS. Oh, but children, we’ve 
had a depression at the North Pole. Blame 
it on that. 

MIKE. Oh, yes, the depression! 

Mary. Well, we still can’t believe you’re 
Santa Claus, and we’re going to stick to it. 

SANTA CLAUS (threateningly). All 
right, who sent you all those cheap hand- 
kerchiefs last Christmas? 

Mary. Oh, wouldn’t I like to know? 

SANTA CLAUS (to Mike). And who sent 
you that cigaret lighter that wouldn’t 
light? 

MIKE. Yeah, who did? 

SANTA CLAUS. And those neckties? 

MIKE. I don’t think anyone could hate 
me that much. 

SANTA CLAUS. Well, my children, it was 
old Santa himself that sent them all. 

Mary and MIKE. And you’re Santa 
Claus? (Mike starts rolling up sleeves.) 

SANTA CLAUS. Yes, my children, I am 
Santa Claus. 

MIKE. Well, from now on there ain’t 
gonna be a Santa Claus. (They chase | 
Santa Claus offstage with much scuff- 


ling.) 


pinch me. I’m seeing 


My children, don’t you 


Santa Claus 








COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, Beards, 
Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, Tuxedos, 
Wooden Shoes, and Swords, for home talent 
shows and masquerade balls. For rent or for sale. 


Niemann Costume Co. 
Box 167 Grand Island, Nebraska 
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THAT’S THE DUPLICATOR COST ON 


The COPYMASTER 


Whenever you have need for numerous copies of any form that can be , 
typed—written or drawn, The COPYMASTER will give them to you at u 
once at the lowest cost. 


Anyone can operate a COPYMASTER. 8, 
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ul Only COPYMASTER Has These Features | “ 


Travelling Roller Carriage Easy to Operate 
Produces Non-Curl Sheets be 

New Non-Moist, Non-Stick, Temperature- Resisting | ve 
Printing Pad. ry " 
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DECORATIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
DECEMBER PARTY 





Helen M. Alrich 





YULETIDE FESTIVITIES 

We all hail the Yuletide season with de- 
lightful expectancy, for such splendid op- 
portunities for the hostess to exercise or- 
iginality and artistic taste as in decorat- 
ing for this occasion are rare. 

Scarlet, green and white, are the colors 
used principally, possibly taken from 
Mother Nature’s glowing colors, which she 
shows in the greenery and poinsettias, 
symbolic of this time of the year. 

Any party is nice, but the Christmas 
party is the nicest of all. We just talk 
and talk about it and it is almost always 
far better than we hope. Let’s call this 
party a “Toy Party.” The invitations 
should be out at least a week before. Each 
brings a toy of not over 25c value, boys 
bringing toys for girls and girls toys for 
boys. 

Of course the big Christmas tree is the 
center of attraction standing on the floor 
at one side of a platform. Opposite may 
be placed two large boxes, one covered 
with green paper and the other with red. 
A sign on the tree reads: 

“Under the spreading Christmas Tree, 
Lie buried treasures for you and me.” 

This tree should be elaborately trimmed 
in cellophane floss, red, white and green 
with silver tinsel and a large silver star 
at the-top. The toys should be placed in 
boxes for the girls, and hidden in green 
moss for the boys. 

As guests enter give them the name of 
toys in Santa’s pack such as doll, drum, 
ball, rattle, horse, tin soldier, engine, auto, 
rocking-horse, scooters and other toys. For 
entertainment enter the toy shop and let 
each toy act his part, while the others 
guess. The one who guesses the most toys 
wins a prize, such as a red stocking filled 
with candy, or a candy cane. 

Halls or church parlors may be trimmed 
elaborately with festooning and black sil- 
houettes of three camel cutouts, four palm 
trees and a large star with rays shining on 
a silhouette town. These may be used as 
a wall trim background and should be 
quite large. Fringed white crepe paper 











may be fastened to a wire hook to cover 
the lights, drawn to a point below the 
light and finished with a red bell at the 
bottom. 

Ked streamers are effective also, when 
strung from lights to doors or windows 
where wreaths are hung, as elaborately as 
one desires. 

Small Christmas trees may be used in 
windows, with silver stars cut out and 
pasted at the points. 

Present each girl with a sparkling head- 
band of silver tinsel with silver stars of 
different sizes on the front. Just a shade 
of difference in the size of the stars, 
makes an interesting hour for matching 
the stars pinned on the boys’ coat lapel, to 
find partners for dancing or refresh- 
ments. 

An attractive centerpiece of white lace 
on a dark polished table holds a tree about 
twenty-five inches in height, topped with 
a silver point. A set of electric lights, 
carrying white frosted globes, may be 
wound in and out of the natural branches. 
No other decoration need be used except 
the ribbon tinsel, hanging like icicles from 
twigs on the tree. This tinsel when prop- 
erly used is the secret of the artistic effect. 
Every outstretched limb should then be 
edged with snowdrift. This makes a very 
brilliant center piece. 

At each plate, the doily may hold a small 
artificial tree about six inches high and 
trimmed the same. The little tub under- 
neath the small tree should be cut off 
about one inch below the top of the tub, 
leaving just a disk of wood on the bottom 
of the tree. Make a circular box of card- 
board about three inches in diameter and 
two inches high, then cover with white 
crepe paper finished with white tinsel to 
make them glisten. Fill with nuts and 
candies or raisins and set the tree on as a 
cover. 

When the lights are turned on the shin- 
ing headbands of the guests add to the 
dazzling table. After the guests have had 
time to enjoy the beauty of the scene, they 
may be asked to lift the small trees and 
place them about the center tree where the 
effects will be a forest covered with ice 
and snow. Under the base of the trees 
they find their treat. 

An inexpensive trim fr ceilings which 
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is different is a very simple scheme. Over 
wires strung from one side of the room 
to the other, are pinned or pasted long 
strips of snowy white paper icicles which 
may be spattered with glitter to make 
them more effective, with very little added 
cost. When time comes for the distri- 
bution of the toys Santa may hand out the 
wrapped presents. These should be sent 
to an Orphanage or to homes where some 
youngsters have no parents to make their 
hearts glad at Christmas time. 

A useful favor for girls may be made by 
dressing a celluloid doll in crepe paper 
which offers powder and puff to all who 
wish them. The crispness of several 
paper skirts hold the doll erect and gives 
it added height. A deep pocket of cello- 
phane sewed around the bottom of the 
dress holds individual cotton puffs wrap- 
ped in cellophane and tied with a light 
green ribbon. A powder compact swings 
on a ribbon tied to the dolls arm and a vel- 
vet puff serves as a hat, tied and tilted a 
little to one side, on the dolls head. 

A glowing and sparkling favor, cheap 
and easy to make, may be made of yellow, 
green and violet cellophane cut to form 
butterfly wings, and glued to a package of 
Life-savers. The outer wrapping of paper 
should be removed from the package of 
candy, and a strip of green cellophane 
substituted. This gives the color of 
jewels and makes a very attractive favor. 
Life-saver Santas also make good favors 
for this occasion. Make the coat of red 
crepe paper to hide the package of Life- 
savers. To this coat are attached legs and 
arms of red crepe slightly padded with 
cotton. Make the head of cotton covered 
with flesh-colored crepe paper. Use cotton 
for beard and trim the cap, arms and legs 
and bottom of the coat with cotton. 

Make your gift packages distinctive by 
some unusual feature. Never has such a 
varied array of colorful wrapping papers, 
tying tape, ribbons, cards and _ stickers 
ever been put on the market. Among the 
things that are shown new this season are 
large embossed seals made of gold and 
silver paper. These may be had in the 
shape of Santa Claus’ heads, sprays of 
holly leaves or poinsettias, and because 
they are four or five inches across they 
are particularly stunning when used on 
good-sized packages. They show up well, 
too when the wrapping paper is of all- 
over design. 

For one who cares to get away from the 
original red and green the new Chinese 


medallions are really Chinese, and not just 
made to look like those gay bits of art. The 
colorings are exquisite and they are made 
in all shapes and sizes. Blue and brilliant 
yellows, so unlike many of the Christmas 
tags, cards and seals, show an individual- 
ity and may be purchased making possible 
a varied choice. Wide bands of stout 
paper printed in gay colors and designs, 
form both a fastening for the wrapping 
paper and a decorative cover. And the 
new and smart way to make gift packages 
out-of-the-ordinary is to attach “gummed 
corners” to each corner of the package. 
These corners are all ready to fold and 
stick in place. You may have the choice 
of holly, stars, modernistic or floral de- 
sign, they are inexpensive too. Enough 
for four packages are in one popular-pric- 
ed envelope. 

Many of the most attractive gifts are 
wrapped in cellophane. There is some- 
thing particularly appealing about this 
transparent shiny material. It can be 
rurchased in all colors. These wrappings 
tied with gauze ribbon, tinsel cord or 

‘cummed ribbon make an original and ar- 
tistic wrapping. 

Refreshments for the occasion consist 
of ice cream in snow ball shapes, covered 
with shredded cocoanut. A sprig of holly 
can be laid at the side of the plate. 

Decorations may not be really necessary 
but they certainly do create a festive feel- 
ing of anticipation; therefore, we show in 
this article suggestions for effective, yet 
simply constructed decorations which any 
home can afford. 





It is during the years of adolescence 
that the highest essentials of a great civili- 
zation are transmitted.—F. Clarke. 











The National Journal of Educational 
Dramatics 


PLAYERS MAGAZINE 


Official Publication of 
National Collegiate Players 
News of dramatic events welcomed from 
all high schools, colleges and universities. 
A journal devoted to the interests and 
problems of school dramatics. Feature ar- 
ticles, editorials, a one-act play, book and 
magazine reviews, pictures and news of 
productions are a few of the values in 
each issue. Published five times during 
the school year. $2.00 per year. Send ten 
cents in stamps for sample copy. 
BOX 266 PERU, NEBRASKA 
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A CHRISTMAS PARTY 


TO SAY HELLO, SO TO SPEAK 

Prepare slips of paper by writing on 
them the names of toys or Christmas 
terms. To make more difficult number 
each slip. When each guest arrives, pin 
one of the slips of paper on his back. Then 
give him a pencil and paper instructing 
him to get the number and name of as 
many guests as possible. This game may 
be used as a mixer and to pass the time 
while late guests are arriving. Give the 
one with the most correct names and num- 
bers a small Christmas toy for a prize. 


CHRISTMAS INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Give each of the guests a pencil and 
paper, which by the use of a hectograph 
or stencil duplicator bears the following: 

Answer the following questions. Begin when 
the director says “Go” and stop promptly when 
he says “Stop.” You will be given exactly two 
minutes. 

1. If you ever saw Santa Claus and his reindeer 
dash off over the roof, write NO in spaces 
1 and 12. If not write M in these spaces. 

2. If Christmas comes before Thanksgiving on 
the calendar, write Z in space 5. If it comes 
after, write Y. 

3. If December is colder than July write S in 
spaces 10 and 14. 

4. If you like Christmas candy better than flies, 
indicate with T in space 11. If not consult a 
physician. 

5. If Shakespeare wrote “The Night Before 
Christmas,” put T in space 6. If not, put C. 

6. If reindeer are used on the Sahara, draw a 
picture of one in space 2. Otherwise write E. 

7. If Christmas is closer to Ground Hog Day 
than it is to the Fourth of July, put R in 
spaces 3, 4, and 8. Otherwise put nothing 
there. 

8. Close one eye, look at the person on your 
right, and without counting on your fingers, 
write the eighth letter of the alphabet in 
space 7. 

9. If Saint Patrick is not connected with Christ- 
mas write the second letter of mistletoe in 
space 9. If he is—you don’t know your Irish. 

10. If there are more days in December than in 
April, put the first letter of the alphabet in 
space 13. 
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Since the correct answers spell MERRY 
CHRISTMAS, a key for scoring this test will 





be easily made. 
Award the winner an appropriate prize. 


Divide the guests into groups of six by 
giving each a piece of a star—different 
numbers, sizes or colors for each group. 
If preferred take different Christmas 
carols, cut each into six pieces, and dis- 
tribute among the guests. After every- 
one has found his group have the different 
groups sing their carols. 

Appoint judges and a scorekeeper. 

The three games following may be used 
as contests for these groups. 





CHRISTMAS LIGHTS 


Place on a table four lighted candles. 
Draw a line three or four feet from the 
table for the players to stand on. By trial 
you will be able to determine the proper 
distance. Give each player one trial. For 
each candle he blows out in one breath, 
his side wins a point. 





CHRISTMAS QUOITS 


Place on the table two or three minia- 
ture Christmas trees. They must be held 
or anchored. Give eacg player at his turn 
two or three medium sized Christmas 
wreaths. Use about twice the distance 
used in the blowing contest. For each 
tree encircled, the player gains a score for 
his group. 


RINGING CHRISTMAS BELLS 


Hang three large Christmas bells where 
they can be thrown at. Have the players 
stand several feet away the distance de- 
pending upon the size of the bells. Use 
beanbags or any small, soft object for 
throwing. For every bell each player 
rings, his side receives another score. 

Award a bag of Christmas candies to 
the group which has the biggest score. 





PARTNERS FROM SANTA’S PACK 


For the selection of partners, use half 
as many toys as there are guests. Choose 
only toys that can be taken apart easily. 
They may be purchased at any dime store 
or novelty supply house. Divide each toy 
into two parts. Place one part in a box 
for the ladies, the- other part in another 
box for the gentlemen. Pass out to each 
of the guests and instruct them to find 
the piece to complete their toy and put 
the two pieces together. 

















to produce comedy acts. 


with humorous illustrations. 











“Almost every man can find work if he 
uses his brains,”’ asserted the man who 
had traveled a good deal—‘“that is, if he 
has the ability to adapt himself like the 
piano-tuner I once met in the West of 
America. 

““ ‘Why,’ I said to him, for we were in a 
wild, unsettled country, ‘surely piano-tun- 
ing can’t be very lucrative here? I should 
not imagine that pianos were very plenti- 
ful in this region.’ 

“ “No, they’re not,’ said the piano-tuner, 
‘but I make a pretty fair income by tight- 
ening up barbed-wire fences!’ ” 

—Portage la Prairie Graphic 





“Waiter, two orders of Spumoni Vermi- 
celli, please.” 

“Very sorry, sir, that’s the proprietor. 
me,” —Princeton Tiger 





Boy: 
me your 
around. 

Mother: 

Boy: 


Mother, I wish you wouldn’t call 
“little lamb’”’ when people are 


Why not? 
It makes me feel sheepish. 
—Pathfinder 





The story was about ships, and Sam 
was reading aloud to the class. He came 
to a word that he could not pronounce. 

“Barque,” prompted the teacher. 

Sam hesitated. 

“Barque,” repeated the teacher harshly. 

“Bow wow,” obediently replied the boy. 





Sister’s Boy Friend: Robert, I thought 
I heard a noise outside that door last eve- 
ning. Do you ever peep through the key- 
hole when I am sitting in here with your 
sister ? 

Robert: Hardly ever—just when Moth- 
er isn’t there. 





Guide: Behold! Vesuvius the mighty! 
Nothing in the world to surpass it in its 
awe-inspiring majesty, in its superb dis- 
play of illimitable energy, its 

Visitor: Say. Over in the States we 





have an old waterfall called Niagara that 
would put that thing out o’ business in a 
—Boys’ Life 


minute! 
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For the SPEAKER who in conversation or public address would liven up his remarks 
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“T know what’s passing in your mind,” 
said the maiden. “I know, too, why you 
are. calling here night after night, appro- 
priating my time to yourself and keeping 
other nice young men away. You want 
me to marry you, don’t you?” 

“IJ do!” gasped the astonished young 
man. 

“T thought so. Very well, I will.” 

—Montreal Star 





Teacher—Why, you dirty boy. Why 
don’t you wash your face? I can see what 
you had for breakfast this morning. 

Boy—What was it? 

Teacher—Eggs. 

Boy—You’re wrong, teacher; that was 
yesterday. 





Teacher, to Girl Pupil—Now, parse the 
word “kiss.” 

Pupil—The word is a noun, but is gen- 
erally used as a conjunction. It is never 
declined, and is more common than proper. 
It is not very singular, as it is usually 
plural. It agrees with me. 





Harold—Where are you going, mamma? 

Mother—Papa and I are going to a 
surprise party. 

Harold—Can’t I go too—and can’t we 
take Bobby and Susie along too? 

Mother—No, you were not invited. 

Harold—wWell, don’t you think they’d 
be lots more surprised if you took us all? 





She—Why is it that nobody can ever tell 
where all the pins go? 

He—It’s hard to tell because they are 
pointed in one direction and headed in the 
other. 





ALGIER HEROES ARE EXTINCT 
Father (to son): “Why don’t you get 
out and find a job? When I was your age 
I was working for $3 a week in a store, 
and at the end of.five years I owned the 
store.” 
Son: “You can’t do that nowadays. 
They have cash registers.” 
—Boston Globe 
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Save Money 


BY ORDERING ALL YOUR 
MAGAZINES THROUGH 
OUR CONVENIENT 








CLUB PLAN 

Our Club Price 
PETORTICUE TID aos. accede ccccccccl $2.00 
American Girl ................ ae, 1.25 
American Magazine .................... 2.50 
PURIGe GOUPHRL 2 i. 2.<cesscc-...0cece-<c 1.40 
ELEN Cece emer ree me 1.00 
3. 1 i) | a eee 2.50 
Se | .75 
English Jourtial .........<.....-..cs:c0s 2.95 
Le eee ae 1.60 
Good Housekeeping .......... a ee 2.50 
eo Be Se 1.85 
Harper’s Magazine ...................... 3.50 
High School Teacher .................... 1.75 
RNB = Fb oo cel eta renee Ace 2.00 
A ae ae en ne ae 2.00 
Nature Magazine ...........00000000000.... 2.75 
Parents’ Magazine ...................... 1.75 
Pathfinder .................... die ates 85 
Popular Mechanics ...... 2.000000... 2.25 
Popular Science Monthly .......... 1.35 
Practical Home Economics ........ 1.90 
Progressive Teacher .................... 1.75 
gg | eee 3.00 
Review of Reviews ...................... 2.50 
Pe) Tr cb aie 1.50 
SCHOOL, ACTIVITIBS. <.cccccssnx- 1.25 
| eS eae 2.50 
SO EDS WUC .ossiscccecccsccce wasee BOO 
MD icaitbtceie i ee 5.00 
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PRACTICAL TIAL EDUCATOR 


Teachers of the grades and rural schools are finding SCHOOL NEWS 
AND PRACTICAL EDUCATOR indispensable for use in their class rooms. 


Superintendents and Principals find it keeps them in close touch with 
the grades, giving them plans and suggestions to pass on to the teachers. 
Parents and pupils find it their best journal. 


ONE YEAR ONLY $1.50. TWO YEARS, $2.35 


SAMPLE COPY FREE ON REQUEST, for, to become acquainted with 
its merits means its regular use. 


A Good Story 
for Everybody 


~~ 


ADOPTED BY 
COLORADO STATE READING CIRCLE 





The EYE SINGLE 


By FANNIE SPAITS MERWIN 
President Illinois State Teachers Assn. 1928 


A Story of Ambition and Achievement 


Sheely Malone, the under-privileged little heroine of the story, will win 
your heart and so will her staunch friend, Dr. Martin. The action of the 
story takes place in a little town full of corrupt politics, haughty social 
leaders, small town prejudice and gossip, and selfish administration of 
school affairs. The author has an inimitable style which you will never 
forget, and you'll be drawn back to read and re-read the story again and 
again. The book is beautifully bound in cloth; illustrated. It makes an 
ideal gitt book. Order a copy today. Price only 48c, postpaid. 


PARKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Taylorville, Illinois 
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